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ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 

The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual gardener can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

PAY DIRT is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to . . . farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers.” — The New Yorker. 
“An exciting book, both for the farmer and the gar- 
dener.”” — Richardson Wright, in House and Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


NSWERS THE QUESTION, “Is our health re- 
A lated to the soil?” in terms of the fundamental 
principles underlying successful farming. Deals with 
many facts and problems that have arisen since PAY 
DIRT was written. Cloth, 200 pp. Now only $1.00 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northweste 


section of India who are astoundingly health§ yo) 


because of the way they raise their food. A race 9 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy 
ancy that makes them unique among the world 


national groups. Full details show how any gardener of — 


farmer can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 263 pp. 
20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori 
tative guide to the use of stones and rocks {oj 


obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 


Order 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 11-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER " 
by FRIEND SYKES 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
“Gas rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66%, 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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Gold 


(Black Gold) 


Right in your own Garden. Black 


Gold is free just for the gathering. 


What is this black gold? 


HUMUS 


Humus for your soil is made by 
composting all types of vegetation 
such as Leaves, Weeds, Grasses, 
etc. Your kitchen waste is valuable, 
put it in the compost pile. Don't 
waste any material that can be 
made into HUMUS. 


YOU 


Who will reap the benefits from 
these waste materials made into 
BLACK GOLD none other than you. 
Your Trees, Shrubs, Flowers and 
Vegetables will repay you in more 
vigorous growth by the addition of 
this HUMUS to your soil. 


EARTHWORMS 
(Domesticated) | 
Earthworms are your helpers for 


turning your Compost Pile into HU- 
MUS. EARTHWORMS are Nature's 


Fertilizer Factory. Compost started 
this Fall will be HUMUS next Spring. 


Free books with orders. 


400-500 Earthworms $2. 75 
_Book: Compost—How To Make It 


800-1000 Earthworms $4.75 
Book: Our Friend the Earthworm 
1200-1500 Earthworms $6.75 

Both books free 


Instructions with order. 


East of Mississippi River orders prepaid. 
West thereof add 10%. 


Send for free literature. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton, Maryland 
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GIVEN FREE! 
Limited Offer 


How to save on your food bill. 


YOURS FREE 


TWO REMARKABLE BOOKLETS ON THE SUBJECT OF: 
1. GARDENING IN GOD’S WAY 


A. B. C.’s of organic gardening ip a nutshell. This booklet was favorably reviewed 


by Mr. Rodale in March, 1950 issue of Organic Gardening on page 35. 


A marvelous 


2. BETTER FOOD — BETTER HEALTH, etc. 

How to promote better health for yourself and family. 
Will lead every sincere and earnest reader to become a candidate for abundant health. 
vitality and a successful life. 
Yes, we are making this Special Offer to you, to 
acquaint you with our supreme quality natural 
health foods and organic food specialties. 


HULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
The Miracle Food! Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins A, B, D, 
and F. Contains large amounts of 
calcium, thiamine & lecithin. Fresh- 
ly hulled, carefully hand-selected 
kernels. 


2 Ibs. $2.50 5 Ibs. $6.00 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL 

A tasty combination of hulled mil- 
let, sesame and sunflower seeds. 
Stoneground into a delicious, nour- 
ishing alkaline cereal. Contains 
many important minerals for body- 
building. 


2 tbs. $1.25 5 Ibs. $2.95 


HULLED MILLET SEEDS 

Healthfully alkaline forming. Has 
a laxative and anti-toxie action 
which counteracts constipation. Rich 
in organic minerals and vitamins 


taini a biological! let: 


protein. 


3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.95 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR 

Made from an organically grown 
beautifully white, soft wheat, stone- 
ground into a fine 100% whole 
grain flour. Excellent results with 
mo change required in your favorite 
pastry recipes. 


3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


SOYBEAN FLOUR 
Starch free, alkaline reaction. Rich- 
est in protein of all known foods. 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS 


High in ecaleium and lecithin. De- 
lightful nutty flavor. Easily digest- 
ed and delicious sprinkled over cere- 
als and salads. Of superior quality, 
freshly hulled in the United States. 
3 ibs. $2.00 6 Ibs. $3.95 


DEAF SMITH VITA-MEAL 

A stoneground cereal food made 
from the famed Hereford, Texas 
wheat. Skillfully blended with vi- 
tamin-rith sunflower and sesame 
seeds for super-health-giving qual- 
ities. Simply wonderful, 

2 tbs. $1.35 5 Ibs. $3.15 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR 

A real raw sugar that is rich in 
natural un-fired molasses. The flavor 
is simply delicious! Excellent for 
use in baking or cooking. As a 
cereal topping it hasn't any equal 
for flavor. 


5 Ibs. $1.10 10 Ibs. $2.00 


NATURAL BROWN RICE 

An inexpensive substitute for wild 
rice providing a delicious base for 
many appetizing meals. A splendid 
source of the vital vitamin B com- 


plexes, and other valuable nutri- 
ents. 
3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.95 


ORGANIC BREAD FLOUR 

Stoneground into 100% whole grain 
flour. Will make bread or muffins 
with a most delicious flavor, We 


SOY-GERM DIATETIC MEAL 
For starch-restricted diets. A de- 
licious, highly nutritious vitamin 
and mineral-rich cereal low in 
Starch and high in complete protein 
made with soy grits and raw wheat 
germ. Fast cooking. 


2 Ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $2.45 


YELLOW CORN MEAL 

Stoneground 100% yellow corn meal 
with nothing removed. Will make 
delicious shortening bread, muffins, 
mushes and ‘Polenta.’ Ground into 


a medium fineness. Rich in color 
and flavor. 
3 ibs. 65¢ 6 Ibs. $1.25 


r d the use of the potato 
meal listed below for superior erumb 


6 tbs. $1.45 


High in calcium, phosphorus and 

potassium. Use in making soy- 

milk, bread, muffins, and cookery texture. 
for added protein. 3 Ibs. 75¢ 
3 tbs. 80¢ 6 Ibs. $1.50 


POTATO MEAL 

Made from the whole potato with 
the valuable minerals retained. Ideal 
for use in making whole wheat 
bread. Will make the bread moist 
and tender with firm crumb. Ex- 
cellent for gravies and sauces. 

3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.95 


WHOLE RYE MEAL 

For starch-restricted diets. Exeel- 
lent for adding to cereals or breads 
for coarse pumpernickle. Stone- 
ground 100% whole rye ground into 


a rather coarse meal. Excellent 
with cracked wheat. 
3 Ibs. 65¢ 6 tbs. $1.25 


DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
Excellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it 


especially invaluable for building 
sound, healthy teeth in growing 
children. 

3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.95 


ORGANIC CRACKED WHEAT 
Although not possessing the valu- 
able organic sodium and fluorine 
minerals as the Deaf Smith Cracked 
Wheat above, it is yet an inexpen- 
sive substitution for the above as 
a breakfast food. 


3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 tbs. $1.45 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR 
Stoneground. Phenomenally high in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to dis- 
case. Deaf Smith flour contains six 
times as many minerals as- the 
average flour. 


3 Ibs. $1.00 6 Ibs. $1.80 


FLAXSEED MEAL 

Ground fresh to order to a medium- 
coarse full-fat meal. May be added 
to cereals or cookery for laxative 
value. Also has remarkable muci- 


laginous properties for sensitive 
stomachs. 
{ Ib. 65¢ 2 Ibs. $1.10 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR 

Finely stoneground into a 100% 
whole grain flour. Will make de- 
licious, fragrant rye bread. Also 
excellent to blend with whole wheat 
flours in making tasty bread and 
muffins. 


3 tbs. 65¢ 6 tbs. $1.25 


WASHED RAW SUGAR 

A light, delicately flavored cane 
sugar, creamy in color. The pre- 
ferred sugar to use in cakes, frost- 
ings, or for preserving fruits where 
a strong molasses would be unde- 
sirable. 


5 Ibs. $1.00 10 tbs. $1.95 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM 

Not heated or processed to destroy 
the delicate vitamin potencies. Ex- 
cellent for promoting digestion, for 


stimulating mental alertness and 
vigor. Use on salads or in cereals. 
24 tbs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 


HOW TO ORDER: 


1—LIST THE ITEMS DESIRED IN YOUR LETTER. 2—TOTAL 
THE WEIGHT OF ITEMS. 3—LOOK IN CHART BELOW FOR 
YOUR STATE. THE FIGURE NEXT TO YOUR STATE IS THE 
AMOUNT OF POSTAGE TO ADD FOR EACH POUND OF MERCHANDISE ORDERED. DO NOT FAIL TO 
INCLUDE ENOUGH POSTAGE AS ORDER MAY BE DELAYED. EXCESS POSTAGE WILL BE REFUNDED. 


KANSAS MINN. J. ....... O¢] ORE. ...... 15¢ |] UTAH ..10¢ 
ARIZ ..12¢] FLA. 10¢ © MISS. ..9¢]N. MEX EPA. 4 9¢ 
ARK. ...9¢]GA. ........, 9¢ MO. ....7¢06. ......, OST RB. VA. ....9¢ 
CALIF. .13¢} IDAHO ....12¢ MAINE 10¢ |] MONT. .12¢]N. D. ....... GC. ........ 9¢ | WASH. .13¢ 
COLO. .10¢] ILLINOIS MD. NEBR. ..9¢]N. Y. 9¢]S. DAK. ....9¢] WIS. ...7¢ 
CONN. ..9¢] IND. ........ 6¢] MASS. ...... 9¢ | NEV. 12 7OHIO ....... 7¢] TENN. ...... 7¢ |W. VA. .7¢ 
Do. C. ...... MICH. ...... 7¢]N. H. OKLA. ...... TEXAS ....10¢ | WYO. ..10¢ 


ADD CHARGES FOR POSTAGE TO COST OF 


Whole Grain Flour Mills 


MERCHANDISE. SEND REMITTANCE TO: 


DEPT. OG-1150, 2611 N. JONES ST. 
CHICAGO 47, 


ILLINOIS 


Mulching Pro and Con 


Over the summer and fall, sub. 
scribers have written to us, as re- 
quested, about their experiences with 
mulching in their vegetable gardens. 
By far, the letters give us a picture of 
successful and contented Organic 
Gardeners, but a few bring up the 
mistakes that must be guarded 
against. 

The magazine would like to pub- 
lish several letters pro and con each 
month. If you haven’t yet written 
us about your happy or unhappy 
results with mulching, try to send 
us a letter as soon as possible. 


Alfalfa Meal for 
Mulching Seedlings 


When the vegetables start coming 
up we cover the soil with a mulch of 
alfalfa meal. This makes a tight 
mulch and keeps the soil moist and 
the weeds down. We water with the 
overhead sprinkling system. With 
this method there is no plowing or 
cultivating. The soil is so loose that 
what few seeds do come up through 
the mulch, can easily be pulled up. 

I wish you could see the vegetables 
in my first bin. The spinach is sim- 
ply delicious. I just pick the biggest 
leaves and wash them and set them 
on the table raw. I never saw such 
large leaves on a potato plant as we 
have. 

Mrs. Stella Wolfsen 
Rte. 1, Box 25, Sutter Creek, Calif. 


Pine Needle Mulch for Tomatoes 


Just a line to let you know how my 
first Organic Garden is doing. After 
reading your article on “mulching”, 
I planted my tomatoes plenty deep 
with a handful of litter from my 
chicken house under them. Then 
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when they were a foot high, I mulch- 
ed the whole row with pine needles 
to a depth of 3 inches or more. We 
have the finest tomatoes in our neigh- 
borhood with no signs of any disease. 
The plants are a vivid green and the 
fruit is large. One orange tomato. 
weighed 1 lb., 9 oz., and we have 
larger ones on the vines. The vines 
are 4 inches tall and loaded with 
fruit, and still blooming. 

Thomas H. Harvey 

Rte. 10, Box 236, Richmond Va. 


Mulching Succeeds Where 
Other Methods Fail 


I applied four tons of mixed man- 
ure to my own garden last fall, have 
not dug it in, but have planted the 
seeds right in the mulch of manure 
and shavings and bean straw. They 
have germinated beautifully. I notice 
that when the corn first comes up, it 
does not have a good color, but as 
it gets about six inches high, it turns 
dark green and shoots right along. 
I have not dug this garden for two 
years. The soil is wonderful for 
making adobe bricks, but mighty 
hard to garden with the conventional 
method. One of my neighbors was 
over yesterday and said that he had 
given up because the soil was so 
miserable to work. He thought this 
method was just about right. I have 
imported a good many stones and 
have stone-mulched about half of it. 
I use gunny sacks, boards, and any 
thing that is at hand to mulch the 
rest. 

Ted Frost 
4790 Jurupa Ave., Riverside, Calif. 


Mulching for Earliness 


I used the mulch method in my 
summer garden. We had three weeks 
of cold nights last spring and the 
tomato blossoms not only stayed on 
but set. I had tomatoes 6 weeks early 
this year. The rest of my garden is 
just as wonderful. All plants were 
set out with earth from the earth- 
worm bed, and no sprays. 

L. K. Moore 
Rio-Linda, California 


MAKE MORE and BETTER COMPOST — QUICKER 

Just gather leaves, garbage, grass clippings, chaff, 
sludge, cobs or any such vegetable or animal 
waste into a heap. ActivO’s amazing micro-organ- of ActivO. Solves garbage and waste disposal prob- 
isms, biotics, hormones, vitamins, and minerals lem and produces continuous supply of humus for 
quickly convert it into valuable humus-fertilizer. garden. Cabinets are odorless only with Activo. 


ny 
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MAKE COMPOST THE EASY, CONTINVOUS WAY 
Handy is the COMPOSTER CABINET. Build or buy. 
Plans given FREE with No.’s 25, 50, and 100 sizes 


In 


COMPOST THE SOIL or ‘SHEET’ Way 

Merely sprinkle ActivO over waste, and spread it 
directly over garden or field... or BETTER, dig it 
into trenches between rows and make organic fer- 
tilizer right where it’s needed! ActivO and earth- 
worms do the reduction job. Easier than heap com- 
posting, but slower. Full instruction guide with for earthworms, too. 


ACTIVATE and ENERGIZE SOILS and MULCHES 

ActivO applied direct to pot, garden and lawn 
soils and to mulches and top dressings CONDI- 
TIONS and ACTIVATES; aids foliage health and 
improves blooming and fruiting. ActivO is good 
By all means, try ActivO 


each ActivO package. direct in this way! See those plants pep up. 
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These are just a FEW of the many valuable uses you'll find for ActivO. Send 
now for ALL the details. Get a can of this living energy packed in rich, black, 
moist humus. See how it gives you better compost quicker; odorless even with 
putrefactive materials. Note how its balancing and energizing action gives 
virility to growing things. Try the “fertilizer-stretching" idea for quickest 
soil-fertility building, quick yield increases, and wonderful lawn top-dressing. 
See the difference in your potted plants. See your dealer or clip coupon below. 


You can use ActivO all winter. There’s one or more uses for it every month of the 
year. Nurseryman writes, ‘“‘Say this is good stuff. Tried it in potting soil, Wow!” 


BENSON-MACLEAN PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 54, ind. 
MAIL TO i Northeastern States: Address ActivO-Soilservice, P. 0. yng Townsend, Mass. 
- West Coast: Address ActivO West, P. 0. Box 227, Rivera, Calif. 
tase Send the following: (Add 10% West of Rockies) 


[—D No. 25 for 3 tons compost, at $6.99, prepaid—with FREE plans for 
Composter Cabinet pictured below. 


oO No. 50 size, for 61/2 tons, $11.95, freight collect with FREE plans for building 
Composter Cabinet pictured below. 


o No. 100 size (12 tons), with free plans, $19.95, freight collect. 


OTHER SIZES AT DEALERS Prices do not include 


state sales taxes. 


oO FREE literature—ActivO and Composting. 
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ORGANIC Elements 
FROM THE SEA... 
bring you 


GARDENING 


@ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED PLANTS.. 


@ CONCENTRATED— Ready for 
instant Use... 


@ Hos NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


You'll be amazed at the way your 
owing things thriveon BIO-GRO}! 
t’s absolutely NEW;; a liquified or- 
ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 
cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 
—neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 
for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 
One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 
nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO from most 
seed stores; or order by mail. Pint 
cans $1.00; quarts $1.65; or half- 
pint trial size 60c— all postpaid. 
Write “BIO-GRO Div., Bioproducts.”’ 


ORDER NOW! 
> Make this year’s 
garden your finest 
.. BIO-GRO! 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 

@ MIXED 

@ PILED 


Rocks, trash ated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 

fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.wicnita. Kansas 


Bracken as a Winter Mulch 


You may be interested in my hus- 
band’s experience with a mulch of 
bracken. He put a thick covering of 
bracken over part of the vegetable 
garden last autumn and allowed it 
to remain till the spring on undug 
soil. The following crops grown on 
this undug soil are the best we have 
ever had — shallots, carrots, brussel 
sprouts and spring-sown onions. A 
sprinkling of wood ash was thrown 
over the bracken in the winter. The 
bracken that had not rotted down 
was removed to the compost heap 
before the seeds were sown. 

Rachel Weir 
Eilden Lodge, Melrose Rd. 
Galashiels, Selkirkshire, Scotland 


Corncob Mulch 


Results obtained in using the or- 
ganic method for both flowers and 
vegetables have been extremely satis- 
factory. We are using ground corn- 
cobs as a mulch. This year the gar- 
den was planted without doing any 
spading or cultivating. We merely 
raked the excess mulch off the rows 
where we expected to plant the seeds, 
then made a furrow only deep 
enough for the seeds. 

Fred Chambers 
c/o National Gypsum Co. 
Dist. Office, Luckey, Ohio 


Caked and Dry Mulch 


I have been a reader of your maga- 
zine for quite some time and I have 
been applying organic methods in 
my backyard garden, but so far had 
mostly disappointments. 

To start my vegetable garden I 
first dug out part of the lawn, re- 
moved the grass with the roots, put 
in plenty of steer manure and earth- 
worms into the ground and then cut- 
grass mulch on the top. I planted 
tomatoes, beets, carrots, and cucum- 
bers. I watered the ground every day 

The first thing I noticed after 
everything had grown was that the 
mulch caked up, absorbed all the 
water and left the ground dry and 
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FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
¢ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An es ...tial material for the Organic Gar- 
dener...A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- © 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil... Improves soil 
texture... absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
ishing moisture . . . helps decomposition of 
soil... loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 !5. Bags 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 


NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. & 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags) 
(Write for freight rates West of Miss. River) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMPOST 
_NATURE’S WAY 
with 


at no more expense and with less 
trouble than ever before. 


Made from waste materials 


Compost is Nature’s way of fertilization. 
It is made from matter which was living. 
And all you need is the usual waste. you 
derive from plant or animal materials, — 
if you use Q. R. of course! For the secret 
of this activator is in its formula, a 
combination of seven herbal ingredients. 


Learn how to compost with Q.R. 


Q. R. acts as a catalyst—helping to start 
Nature’s process of reduction and decay, 
and in an amazingly short time, you may 
obtain the best soil food in the world. No 
combination of seven herbal ingredients. 


Take advantage of this offer! 


If you want to learn how you can compost 
successfully as many millions have done 
throughout the world, don’t hesitate and 
order NOW, our Special Package, that 
makes 4 tons of finished compost. 


Post $1.00 


JAMES S. WELLS 
P. 0. Box 45, Deerfield, N. J. 
AND 
THE CHASE CO. 
OF ENCLAND 
913 Aretic Bidg. 
Srd Avenue 
Seattic 4, Washington 


CHARMBURY’S O 
VICTORIA LTD. 
P. 0. Box 234 

Victoria, B. C. 


in any type of soil Single 
traps at dealers or direct $2.50 postpaid. 
C.0.D. fees extra. FREE — Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, B.R. No. 1, 
Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


the plants began drying up. The 
tomatoes first grew nicely, but then 
were affected by a blight, turned 
black and wilted. The healthy bush- 
es which grew to 7 feet and spread 
thickly were attacked by big green 
worms and later by smaller green 
ones, the latter burrowing into green 
and red tomatoes and the beets were 
eaten up at the roots by snails. 
As a result I am quite a bit dis- 

appointed with organic gardening. 
Should I have used sprays? I would 
possibly have some crops. 

I. Krimm 

2416 E. Pacific Coast H’way. 

Long Beach 4, Calif. 


Editor’s Note: By removing the roots from 
the soil, you took much organic matter 
which normally enriches the soil. Fresh 
manure is unbalanced and should never be 
applied to the soil immediately before plant- 
ing. Too much raw organic matter doubt- 
less contributed to your failure. The man- 
ure should be added in the fall so that by 
spring it will be well composted. Crops 
grown in soil to which green manure has 
been added immediately before planting 
may be more or less susceptible to insect 
pests and diseases. 


Leaves Scatter 


A problem arose when the leaves 
were wet and became matted to- 
gether, collecting many earthworms. 
The robins came and scattered them 
all over, sometimes covering up small 
plants in their search for the worms. 

H. L. Reeds, 
28 Sussex St., S., 
Lindsay, Ont., Can. 


Editor’s Note. Leaves will not mat if they 
are shredded before being used as a mulch. 
Many types of leaf shredders have been 
described and advertised in the Organic 
Gardening magazine. 


Deficiencies 

My husband and I have been ar- 
dent readers of Organic Gardening 
for some time, and — although very 
skeptical at first — we have become 
organic gardeners almost to a degree. 
Now, we grant that with certain 
things we have had great success. 
Our pea crop was very good as com- 
pared to the ones before. .All the 
vegetables were better and are better 
tasting than before. (The garden was 
given about an inch of compost last 
fall, and then was heavily mulched 
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Prepare your garden 
for the winter. Shred 
and apply to soil ALL 
GARDEN WASTES 
and 

AUTUMNAL 

LEAVES 
WITH 


Approved by 
Professional Engineers 


Only $12 


ACCESSORIES 
Ya electric motor .............. $34.00 
1% gasoline engine ..............- 44.00 
Clutch for easy starting of engine .... 10.00 
Portable features, as illustrated ........ 17.50 


Prices Subject To Change 
— REMEMBER — 
THE KESTON 

ALL PURPOSE SHREDDER 
ANSWERS YOUR EVERY 

SHREDDING NEED 

Organiculture’s Great Asset 

Order a Keston Now! 


Organic 
Implements & Products Co. 


Dept. 110, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 


Rat & Mouse Killer, 


( WARFARIN) 


PLACE IN ONE SPOT 


Mix in 2% Ibs meal and place in one spot where rats and mice 
feed 5 days or so and die. $1 00—6 for $500 at 

One- Flea Killer, (Apply on one spot) 35c, 3 for Hoe - 
Sn Temes Dog Bookiet, 6c @ Newly Revised 176-page Book of 
Simposiums, 60c @ SPECIAL—1 each (value $2.01) for only $1.85 
at your store or postpaid from ONE-SPOT CO., R13, JESSUP, MD. 
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Organic Shredder 
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WITH A One-Spot 


Why You Should Insist on 


Ordinary Coarse 
Phosphate Rock 


RUHM’S Finer 
Ground Rock 


@ Flowers, grass, vegetables, grains— 
all growing things respond quickly and 
vigorously to even one application of 
this safe, effective fertilizer. 

® Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOS- 
PHATE ROCK won't leach out, so you 
can apply it now or any time, direct to 
soil or to compost heaps. You'll get re- 
sults first year—and for years to come. 
@ The finer your phosphate rock, the 
more thorough its distribution in your 
soil—the more particles come in con- 
tact with plant feeder rootlets—the 
easier they can absorb it. 

@® Ruhm’s Phosphate Rock 
through 300 mesh screen) 
the finest phosphate made. 


(85% 
is by far 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 
For Price, Full Information write 
AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, tnd. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, R-5, 

ch. 

A. GRAMS AND SONS, Lacrosse, Wisconsin 
J. E. HARRIS, Box 28, Ames, lowa. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Iilinois 


ACT 


now with ActivO and Ruhm Phosphate Rock, the 
unbeatable combination soilbuilder - soileonditioner for 
lawns, flowers, vegetables, potted plants, window boxes, 
compost piles and dairy gutters. Send $3.00 for prepaid 
shipment large trial size each product. 


SOILSERVICE 


Townsend, Mass. 


MARTIN GRANITE DUST 


Native Potash Rock Supplying 16 Trace 
Elements and ‘ Sufficient Potash For 
Abundant Plant Growth. 


Write today for prices: 


HENRY MARTIN 


BECHTELSVILLE 4, PA. 


with straw that had some manure in 
it. When it came time to plant, we 
merely pushed the straw back a little 
and planted the seeds — most of 
which germinated very well. No 
dusts or sprays of any kind were 
used). But the strawberries produced 
practically nothing, two small dwarf 
peach trees died (they might have 
anyway, as they were far from well). 
The string beans gave us many deli- 
cious beans, but those nasty yellow 
bean beetles devoured all the leaves. 
The cauliflower and broccoli were 
severely bitter and were full of hales. 
And here it comes — that nemesis 
that no one in your periodical 
speaks of — the Japanese beetle. Just 
what does one do to combat him? 
Granted he leaves the very healthy 
plants alone while he polishes off 
the weaker ones, but when those are 
gone, he turns to the healthy plants, 
and although he doesn’t demolish 
them, he gives them a good going 
over. 
Mrs. Stacy Lloyd, Apple Hill, 
Millwood, Clark Co., Va. 


Editor’s Note. Your results indicate that 
your soil is deficient in some of the essential 
plant nutrients. Before planting again, 
remineralize your soil by adding phosphate 


rock and potash rock at the rate of about 


4 pound of each for each square foot of 


surface. Japanese beetles may be appeased 
by planting something that they like better 
than garden vegetables, like odorless mari- 
golds. This technique works in our garden. 


Immediate Effects of 
Phosphate Rock 


I was interested in your statement 
that you believed deficiencies in 
phosphorus in Pennsylvania is only 
«pparent. The plot of ground I gar- 
dened last year had been planted in 
soybeans the year before. These 
were harvested for hay and after an 
application of approximately three 
tons of chicken manure (well rotted) 
per acre, the ground was disced and 
barley and rye grass planted. A late, 
wet fall made a luxuriant cover crop 
which was plowed under early the 
next” spring. I had only a small 
quantity of compost which I placed 
sparingly in furrows where the seeds 
were planted. The result was a tre- 
mendous growth. I planted peas 
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when my neighbors peas were four 
inches high, and we had peas to eat 
before they did. There were more 
peas picked than I had ever had in 
previous years but I felt we should 
have had a bigger yield on such 
luxuriant, healthy vines. Everything 
grew too well so that I had mostly 
plants. The peppers were small bush- 
es but only one or two peppers and 
this was also true of the limas. The 
potatoes looked wonderful. I kept 
picking off the Colorado beetles but 
did not spray and they stayed a beau- 
tiful green until frost. However, 
when I dug up one or two plants I 
found only one, (but huge), potato. 


It was pretty late in the summer 
when I read an inquiry in the Ques- 
tions and Answers of Organic Gar- 
dening about the cause of onions rot- 
ting, and the answer was that this 
showed a probable deficiency in phos- 
phorus. This was the first I had heard 
of the necessity of applying phos- 
phate and since I found my onions 
were practically all rotted — not 
entirely, but a spot on each — I 
bought some raw phosphate rock and 
hoed it along the plants. 


Even that late, the result seemed 
miraculous. Because we had such 
a late fall I was able to pick the lima 
beans which formed after that appli- 
cation and when we were threatened 
with a frost I picked three bushels of 
peppers from 18 plants. The cauli- 
flower which I had planted at the 
same time as the spring cabbage and 
which grew to a good three feet with 
no sign of heads, produced heads 
after the phosphate application and 
for the first time I was successful in 
growing that particular vegetable. 

I think my experience with these 
last two deserve writing about. I had 
never had any success with either 
but decided to try them both again 
with compost. The asparagus ar- 
rived after the issue of asparagus last 
spring, so instead of trenching them 
as I had done previously, I made 
shallow plantings using compost only 
in the row but later putting the rot- 
ted chicken manure around each 
plant. A heavy mulch of oat hulls 
was placed between the rows which 
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were covered with rocks. A neighbor 
gave me one clump cf rhubarb which 
] divided into thirty some plants and 
I placed them next to the asparagus 
following the same procedure but 
using leaves instead of the oat hulls 
as a mulch. Those thirty some plants 
of rhubarb grew so profusely that 
by fall each was almost as large as 
the one original plant. The stalks 
averaged twenty inches in length 
(to the leaf) and a good three inches 
in circumference. I don’t think any- 
one to whom I showed that crop last 
fall believed that it had been planted 
that spring and was all the product 
of one clump. 

Mrs. Ella Hanford 

Hershey, Pa. 


Announcement 


I intend to take a trip through 
Florida this coming January, and 
I am wondering if any of our 
readers have things of interest that 
they think I ought to see from 
a farming and gardening view 
point. Would be glad to hear 
from readers. 

J. I. Rodale 


Memo for Organic Gardening 


WANTED: Horticulturist teacher 
to do experimental work at the 
Organic Gardening Experimental 
Farm during the summer of 1951. 
In replying, please state fully your 
experience and any other data that 
will aid us in making a choice. 

Write to J. 1. Rodale .. Emmaus, Pa. 


Prospective Visitors To 
The Experimental Farm: 


For the fall and winter months, 
the visiting hours have been 
changed to 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
daily except Sundays. 


MECO Shredder 
PORTABLE §$ 5 


Fitted with 4 h.p. Electric 
Motor for $13 extra. 


Shréds leaves, wet or dry, and all 
non-woody plant materials so that 
they can be added to the soil direct- 
ly, or made into rapid compost. 


‘Instant Leafmold 


A bushel per minute 


Terms: Cash with order. 
Shipped f.o.b. Penna. 


PATENT PENDING 


LEWISBURG, 


Mae Engineering Co. PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Bigger, Better, More Profitable Crops... 
Rotary Till Your Soil This FALL 


Why? Because Nature requires 
time to convert organic 
material into humus. Rotary 
Tillage chops vegetation and 
manures into small pieces, 
blends them into aerated soil 
to release plant nutrients for 
spring plant growth. Permits 
earlier planting, greater germ- 
ination . . . produces healthier 
crops, larger yields. 


Order M-E Now...USE M-E Now 


Enjoy same performance and 

satssfaction as countless other 

tines are rigidly attac to 

FOB So. Milw. for 12” Model @ 

18" shown. Also 16” ond 26” models, © 

attachments, tractor power take-off e 

"tillers. All prices sub to change. « 


Write Dept. OC-11 


MILWAUKEE 


> ROTARY TILLERS 


7 dh Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR of ORGANIC 

THE J OY CARDENING 

ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 

quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste . . 

leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces garbage with- 

out odor!) ... Activates, conditions and sweet- 

ens soils... Many other uses. Organic. Bac- 

terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-Ib. com- 

post. No. 71-1025. $1., 1400 Ib. size. No. 71-1030, $2. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 


j ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY %. 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER: 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans — instructions. 
GRO-QUICK $61 HURON ST. 
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GREENHOUSE. 
This Medel—$395 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. See- 
tions go together with bolts and serews. Ne 
cutting, fitting, or putty glazing. $395 buys 
the 10 by I! ft. ORLYT pictured ready to 
go on your foundation. Other ORLYTS and 
lean-tos from $175. Automatic heat and ven- 
tilation at reasonable prices. Also Pacemaker 
Het Water Heating System for ORLYT and 
other home greenhouses. — Oi! Burner — com- 
pletely automatic. Ask for Booklet No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


\RVINGTON N.Y, © DES PLAINES ILL 


for a am 
GARDENER 


Nothing will bring gardeners pleas- 
ure than a SUDBURY SOIL Test 
They'll get a kick out of testing their 
soil and learn more than a lifetime of gardening. They'll 
Pave about results—the most gorgeous blooms they ever 
grew; real fancy vegetables, too, and no disappointments! 


Order NOW for Christmas Delivery! 


Gleaming plastic case makes the Popular Garden 
Medel, above, look expensive, but it isn’t. Quickly, 
simply makes all tests for nitrogen, phosphate, potash 
and lime. Directions and supplies for over fifty tests. 
Price only $4.75 C.0.D. plus postage, or send check and 
we pay postage. If you wish, we'll gift-wrap and mail 
with your card inc 

Horticultural Model—Welded steel case. Four times 
as much testing solution. Only $12.50 complete. 

Super Deluxe Mode: r finest kit. More 
Twelve times as much testing solution. $24.9 


Dealers: Write for Special a 


Sudbury Laboratory inte Box 414 


Sudbury, Mass. 


—BRITAIN’S BEST GARDEN MONTHLY — 
Don’t miss any of the 
lavishly-illustrated pages, 
the coverage of world 
horticulture or the latest 
information about new 
plants in Britain and 
Europe featured every 
month in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. Send 
only $1.50 made payable 
to our authorised agent, 
Jeremy North-Bookseller 
(GI /168), “Friendship 
House,”’ Jamestown, 
Rhede Island, for 12 
consecutive issues sent 
direct to your ad- 
dress from London. 
Two Years $2.75 or 
Three Years $4.00. 
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MAUSTAATE 


DELICIOUS HOLIDAY TREATS! 
You'll! Go Wild Over 
YUM YUM 
Lora Lee’s indian Wild Fruit Jellies 

Carefully selected wild fruits and berries—kettle cooked 
in Indian style—produce that rang-y tang-y 
found only in Lora Lee’s famous jellies. 
elfts to friends and patrons. . 

Cherry Red Haw 


Blackbe 
WILD Elderberry Grape Crab Apple 


Six daintily wrapped, usable 94 os. jars in beautiful gift 

box, postpaid $3.60. Yum Yum Syrup from wild fruits, 

One quart (makes 50 glasses) $2.00. 

Add 25c over 500 miles. Money Back Guarantee. 
YUM YUM PRODUCTS 

3500 Parnell Road 


sweetness 
Ideal for 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Non-electric Vacuum Cleaner 


Here’s a non-electric vacuum clean- 
er that works as efficiently as the 
electric cleaner. A simple starting 
stroke sets the suction fan into ac- 
tion, whisking the dirt and dust into 
the bag. One year guarantee. May- 
mac Co., Dept. OG, 660 Locust St., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Needle-Point Kit 
Embroider a lovely and practical 


door stop in needle-point. Kit in- 
cludes door stop, canvas with floral 
center already finished, accessories 
for mounting and easy directions, 
you furnish only background yarn. 
Edith Chapman 50G Piermont Ave., 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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TWAERICK 


‘Apple Butt 


NATURALLY SWEET 
No Sugar Added 


of Pennsylvania 
Duteh Lotwaerieck Apple 
Budder. The finest pro- 
duct of its kind—Made 
ently with deliciously 
sweet apples and cider—s 
Some folks cat it 
of eandy—To new custom- 
ers only we offer this $3.00 package for $2.00 and 
we prepay the delivery E. of the Miss.—add 35% 
West.—We guarantee satisfaction or your money 
back—Send today we will ship at once direct from 
our farm—Only | special offer to a customer. 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


RFD 7, IVYLAND (‘Bucks County). Pa. 


WEATHERVANES 


FREE CATALOC SHOWING 
MANY DESICNS IN VANES AND 
SIGNS. HORSE ILLUSTRATED 
= COPPER. ONLY 


$8.95 POSTPAID. ROOF PLATE 
FURNISHED. PROMPT SHIPMENT 


MONEY BACK IF NOT PLEASED. 


“CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 


DEPT.N NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 


Bring Your Garden Into Your Home 
With These Two Great Booklets 


HOUSE PLANTS 
How to Grow Them 


by Parker T. Barnes 


A complete guide for growing healthy, 
vigorous plants in the house. Seeds, cut- 
tings, and bulbs; palms and ferns; the 
window garden and the aquarium. IIlus- 
trated; 109 pp. 50c¢ 


House and Greenhouse 
Gardening 


by Fred McCready 


Deals with inexpensive means for growing 
plants in your house and under glass in 
hot-beds and greenhouses. Photographs; 79 
pp. $1.00 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 116 Emmaus,Pa 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


Large Screened, 10 pounds ...... 
Medium Screened, aly pounds, $50 


C. J. DEBBINK, Route 2, 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


PUT BOBBERP ERS 


am 2 CO 


| | Special Introductory 
Send us two $1.00 bills 
(or check or money order) OT W 
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Crackled Glassware 


Uniquely-processed crackled glass- 
ware is now available for those desir- 
ing the beautiful and durable in 
tumblers and glasses. Each glass is 
handblown, quick dipped in cold 
water to create the crackled effect, 
and then re-blown in the original 
mold to fuse it into a solid piece. 
Crackled glassware is available in 
assorted colors. Technical Glass Com- 
pany, Inc., 2050 E. 48th, St., Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. 


Plant Fountain 


Do double duty with this plant 
fountain — water flowers in hard to 
reach spots in home and garden, use 
for sprinkling clothes when ironing. 
A practical and useful gift, the plant 
fountain helps make home garden- 
ing an easy and enjoyable task dur- 
ing the winter months by eliminat- 
ing much of the tedious work. You'll 
be glad to have it in the summer 
time when your gardening work 
moves out of doors again. Spray 
head is detachable. Crane’s 419 E. 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Miniature 


Propagate hard-to-cultivate orchid 
seedlings or African violets in this 
miniature greenhouse of red and 
crystal clear plastic. This unique 
device can also be used for decorative 
arrangements. Ventilating skylight 
and air vents permit proper venti- 
lation. Malcom’s 524-C N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
... the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick.and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious lo 
eat. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to: Dept.OCil 
KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


+ with ; All sizes 
: and types. 
standing 


features. 


Send for 
Catalog 


Greenhouse 
Accessories 


814 Dan Wag- 
goner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


ALUMINUM 


27” Long x 634” wide x 142” deep 
Ideal for African Violets—Moss Green Finish 
An Original Indoor Plant Aid— 

Tray Rests in Retaining Brack- 

ets, attached by screws, to a 

Window Sill as Narrow as 21/2 POSTPAID 
inches. No leaks—No Rust. NO C.0.D 


G. S. THOMPSON, Newtown 3, Pa. 


= = = 

Here is a truly practical GIFT, packed with a reffeshing assortment 
of EIGHT deliciously different all-Pennsylvania Dutch .preserves. Made 
the nearest to the Home Made Way for us by a family which enjoys 
the finest reputation among the nations top cooks and chefs. 

Strawberry (large marshall berry) 2 jars Huckleberry (Down-East) { jar 
Black raspberry (seedless) 1 jar Peach (elberta) | jar 
Orange Marmalade 
Apricot Marmalade 


jar Cherry (mont morency) jar 
jar 


© This unusual gift box can be used as a skate carrier, doll clothes 
= trunk, or to carry school books. 


Eight one-pound jars shipped prepaid $7.20. 
Gift wrapped. Add 10% W. of Mississippi. 


RFD 7, Ivyland 


- THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


Established 1710 Bucks County, Penna. 
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Normal Elimination Better Digestion Restful Sleep 
Strong Healthy Teeth Continued Good Eyesight 


THEN STOP THROWING AWAY PRECIOUS 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS IN YOUR FOOD 


ITA MIX 


minutes, chops vegetable salads in 5 seconds. 
In preparing food the ordinary way, you peel 
off and throw away those vitamins and min- 
* eral-filled parts which are so essential to good 
health. With the Vita-Mix you keep ALL A 
i natural health-giving food value. That’s mm 
with the Vita-Mix. Completely liquefies, ps, 
Look what VITA MIX does chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables into 
Makes health drinks in 1 to 4 minutes, makes tangy, appetizing drinks. Leaves no pulp. No 
soup without boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake cooking, juicing or peeling of rinds necessary. 
batter ready for oven in 3 minutes, chops Now has new unbreakable stainless steel bowl. 
whole grain into flour or cereal.in 1 to 4 Easy to sterilize. 


WHEEL-O-LIFE 


Why should any family buy food before 
they know what that food can do to help 
build good eyes, teeth, digestion and 

Wheel-O-Life to tell you the vitamin, * Natural Foods Institute Dept. OC-11 

mineral, and calory content of over 160 « Ctmsted Falls, Ohio 

foods. Feed your family scientifically. P 85 want to drink m e 

y way to health. Rush 
your two free gifts, an electric grill® 
es were and toaster worth $9.95 and the Recipe : 
porta DIET Book worth enclose $29.95, a$ 
saving of $20.50 


GET THESE GIFTS — 


IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION DIGEST: 


ause u fac about 

cinating articles of all types. pisdknhbidassnbbiatachisonsbawenenea: 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


OrGANic GARDENING invites all ically grown, mentioning how 
who have organically grown long and in what manner you 
foods for sale to list them in the have applied the method. We 
Orcanic GARDENING Directory. will also register those who have 
There is no charge for listing a place where people could stay 
your name, address, and or- over-night and get organically 
ganically grown produce in this produced food. Write to 

directory. Write us, telling in de- Organic Food Division 

tail what you~have that is organ- ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MELROSE MANOR 
ORGANIC A palatial country mansion nestled among tall maples 


in a beautiful private park. Luxurious accommodations 

and facilities. Regain your health, youthful figure and 
GARDENING vitality—naturally—through a new and different program 
of complete individual development. Trained, courteous 


BUTTONS staff. The finest of fresh foods from garden and orchard. 


Serenity and expression through many delightful social 
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activities including dancing and swimming. Open year 


may now be ob- ‘round—rates from $4.50 per day. Write today for 
reservation or details. 


tained through Melrose Manor 
the ORGANIC GARDENING | Melrose Park Ligonier, Indiana 


office. These attractive bronze but- 


tons with green enamel border are 
excellent for garden clubs or in- 
Send Postcard Today 


dividual use. Price 50c.| tue 73th 
talo; 
OFFICIAL ORGANICULTURE EMBLEM 
ce. 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. | or lows or Riverside, Collt. 


Tue Livinc Son, by E. B. Balfour. 
Devin-Adair, 1950. $4.00. Available 
from Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 

Lady Eve Balfour has achieved 
the difficult task of explaining 
simply and intelligently to both lay- 
men and scientists the true nature 
of the soil as a living organism. “My 
subject,” says the author, “is food, 
which concerns everyone; it is 
health, which concerns everyone; it 
is the soil, which concerns everyone; 
and it is the history of certain recent 
scientific research linking these 
three vital subjects.” 

The information set forth in this 
book had been so scattered that the 
ordinary citizen could not possibly 
have been expected to hunt it up 
for himself, even if he knew where 
to find it. The author has therefore 
summarized “certain scientific re- 
search on nutrition and fertility in- 
cluding results that have been ob- 
tained in many different parts of 
the world by practical application 
of the principles involved.” 

Lady Balfour begins with the 
concepts of soil erosion, nature of 
the soil, and the Law of Return. 
Shortcomings in our agriculture are 
reflected in the deterioration in 
food plants and foods, deterioration 
in animal health, decline in human 
health, and decline in fertility. 
Diseases in plants, insect depreda- 
tions, and diseases in animals and 
man are obviously caused by a sick 
or deficient soil. 

Experiments and quotations from 
the observations of many workers 
in all parts of the world confirm 
the cause of the trouble. Adding 
humus to the soil as compost or as 
a mulch which eventually becomes 
humus is invariably followed by a 
partial or complete restoration of 
plants and animals to such vigorous 
health that they become relatively 
free from the diseases and pests so 
common in modern agriculture. 
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By RUTH RODALE 


Roses Like the Corn Cob Mulch 


OSES are definitely improved 
when mulched with ground 


or crushed corn cobs, say the New 
Jersey and Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tions in their annual reports for 
1948-1949. Corn cobs applied under 
the bushes gave a higher flower 
number than treatment with rotted 
manure, a sandpeat moist mixture, 
or gypsum. Soil prepared with 
ground corn cobs was comparatively 
light in texture and drained rapidly 
after watering. Microorganisms are 
well pleased with the good supply 
of sugars and other carbohydrates 
that become available to mulched 
plants. But neither station mention- 
ed the high mineral content that is 
contained in the cobs. 


Disease Controlled by No Spray 


Agriculturists are puzzled by the 
reaction of the bacterial spot of 
peaches to ordinary sprays. No mat- 
ter what spray the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station tried, the trees lost 
their leaves at a very rapid rate. The 
disease was found to be increased 
when sprays were used. Uninocu- 
lated, unsprayed trees did not lose 
any leaves during the entire test 
period. Trees to which sprays had 
been applied lost more foliage than 
did unsprayed inoculated trees. The 
experimenters even discovered that 
the leaves started dropping earlier 
on the sprayed plots. 


The Mighty Earthworm 


Have you ever wondered just how 
useful earthworms may be in your 
soil? Listen to what Hopp, Henry, 
and Slater have to say (Soil Science, 
July to December, 1948). “Differ- 
ences in vegetation between barrels 
that had been inoculated with living 
earthworms and those that had not 
were little short of extraordinary. 
The yield was far above expectations 
for a soil of such low natural produc- 
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tivity.” Yields were especially in- 
creased where the soil was protected 
with a mulch of grass clippings dur- 
ing the winter. Without the mulch, 
the earthworms had little effect, 
whether through lack of organic 
matter or poor survival. A side-track 
of the experiment was also enlight- 
ening. “During the spring of 1948, 
a colony of small ants infested the 
barrel that had received fertilizer 
but no living worms. The ants 
formed a trail up the outside of the 
barrel and burrowed into the soil. 
During the several weeks of activity 
in May and June, they deposited a 
large quantity of finely pulverized 
soil on the surface. At least half the 
surface was covered with this fine 
material up to one inch in depth.” 
Even the scientists seem to be learn- 
ing that the soil insects as well as 
earthworms can benefit crops. Yields 
were abnormally high in the barrel 
just mentioned, and were attributed 
to the activity of the ants. 


Weed Seeds in the Compost Heap 


There is more than one way to 
get rid of weeds and plant disease in 
the garden. But Grushevoi and 
Levykh (Institute of Tabach. i Mak- 
horoch. Promulgation no. 141, 1940) 
let the compost heap take care of it. 
The agents causing the main tobac- 
co seedling diseases, fungi and virus, 
as well as weed seeds were killed 
when green matter was decomposed 
in a compost heap. It is believed 
that the fungi and virus are combat- 
ted with antibiotics, produced by 
the microorganisms that break down 
organic matter. Weed seeds are de- 
stroyed in a different manner. The 
warm temperature of the compost 
heap is ideal for seed germination. 
Their dormancy is broken and the 
seedlings die because they cannot 
reach the light. Keeping a mulch 
on a heap or compost pit will then 
smother any seedlings that do 


_ manage to reach the surface. 


FRAZER COMPOST is not a seasonal fer- 
tilizer, it may be applied at any time 
of the year with the same beneficial 
results. A fall or winter dressing of 
Frazer Compost feeds into the soil the 
bacteria, fungi, plant nutrients and 
other elements so essential to healthy 
plant life. The billions of bacteria added 
will create additional plant food in 
proper balance and variety from plant 
residue and inert rock particles in the 
soil. No loss in leaching. 


LAWNS. One hundred pounds of Frazer 
Compost applied this fall on an average size 
lawn (5,000 sq. ft.) will assure it a sturdy 
root growth to fortify it through the winter 
and give it an extra nudge for an early start 
next spring. 


GREENHOUSES. For sturdy plants fill your 
benches with a mixture of one part Frazer 
Compost to six or eight parts of good loam 
soil. Be assured of beautiful blossoms the 
year around. 


TREES. For large, full-grown fruit or shade 
trees mix about one quart of Frazer Compost 
with two gallons of water to apply as com- 
post water in holes around the outer branch 
spread of the tree. Such an application in late 
fall will preduce amazing results. 


POTTED PLANTS. Work two tablespoons of 
Frazer Compost into the surface soil of pot- 
ted plants and water occasionally with a 
liquid made by soaking a small amount of 
Frazer Compost in water overnight. Your 
plants will keep healthy all winter long. 


HOME MADE COMPOST. Frazer Compost is 
an efficient bacterial activator for the making 
of compost from garden and kitchen wastes. 
Arrange the waste in layers of a few inches 
in depth and sprinkle Frazer Compost thinly 
over each layer. Frazer Compost assures a 
quicker and more thorough decomposition. 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! 


FRAZER ILLINOIS COMPOST CORP, | 
| 999 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards 
| Chicago 9, Illinois 
| Schedule of Prices on Frazer Compost | 
2 Ib. Bag for Potted Plants (mailed Postage 
| 10 Ib. Bag (Express Collect)..........0000005 2.00 | 
50 Ib. Bag (Freight Collect). 3.00 
Twe 50 Ib. bags shipped for same freight charge as one. | 
des | 
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Answer to Our Critics 
(PART Il) 


Agriculture of Olden Times 


By J. |. RODALE 


ib THE last two issues of Organic 
Gardening I have been answer- 
ing charges leveled at the practica- 
bility of the organic method of farm- 
ing and gardening by Professor Ray 
Koon, Head of the Waltham Field 
Station, University of Massachusetts, 
in an article he wrote in Horticul- 
ture magazine, in their May, 1950 
issue. In the September issue of this 
magazine in answering that article, 
I covered the subject of the health- 
giving value of the organic method. 
In the October Organic Gardening 
I discussed the adequacy of the sup- 
ply of residue organic matter avail- 
able for fertilizer use on farms, 
answering Dr. Koons argument that 
there was insufficient organic mat- 
ter for that purpose. In this issue I 
would like to talk about the use 
made of organic matter by the races 
of antiquity. But first let me quote 
from that portion of Professor 
Koon’s article which I am going to 
attempt to answer. Koon says: 
“There is nothing new about it 
(organic matter), yet the proponents 
of ‘organic gardening’ would have 
us believe they have beheld a reve- 
lation of something which before 
was undiscovered. The need for or- 
ganic matter in the soil has been 
recognized for centuries. Agrarian 
races of antiquity saved every ounce, 
of it from any source available. 
Their very lives depended on it. And 
as history records, because there was 
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too little of it in proportion to the 
number who had to be fed, famine 
stalked across the land and millions 
perished. Today we fight famine 
with fertilizer and efficient farm 
management.” 


The Organic Method is Ancient 
but Improperly Practiced 


No. We of the organic method 
have not beheld a revelation. Frank- 
ly we have always admitted that it 
was an old idea. Some of the Chinese 
have been preserving their soils 
through the composting of organic 
matter for four thousand years and 
we have mentioned this many times. 
We (THE RopALE Press) have pub- 
lished a book called Farmers of Forty 
Centuries which describes these very 
practices which have enabled China 
to endure for so long whereas other 
civilizations which had their begin- 
nings even after China, have per- 
ished because they did not under- 
stand the part that the saving of or- 
ganic matter played in their preser- 
vation as a Civilization. We have 
written time and again of the 
Hunzas of Northwest India (my 
own book called The Healthy 
Hunzas) showing how conscious they 
were of the importance of every 
blade of grass. This people had their 
beginnings in Biblical times and 
their population is still increasing. 

I can safely make this statement, 
that for every race that conserved 


their organic matter there were fifty 
who were profligate with regard to 
it. The idea that all old-time races 
conserved every ounce of organic 
matter from every available source 
is an erroneous one. I was reading 
a book recently called Babylonian 
Literature, by A. H. Sayce and in 
it I came across the following state. 
ment: “The garden was sometimes 
called the orchard, and most houses 
possessed one. The weeds and waste 
produce of the ground were burned 
in the most approved fashion.” 
Babylonia has left so much of its 
history and of its customs on clay 
tablets and monuments which the 
archaeologists have dug up that we 
have a pretty clear picture of that 
people and its culture. The state. 
ment made by the Reverend A. H. 
Sayce is based on a lifetime of study 
of Babylonian records. The people 
violated the simplest rule of plant 
and food culture —the destruction 
of the vital organic matter that was 
needed in their sandy, desert soils 
to anchor it and to prevent it from 
blowing. That is why Babylonia is 
no more. Babylonia would have 
fallen long before it did if it were 
not for its elaborate system of canals 
which were dug by its various kings, 
which trapped the rain-waters and 
fed it to the soil by means of an 
irrigation system of which the canals 
were the basis. The Babylonians 
were conscious of the value of saving 
water. If they had gone a step fur- 
ther and had made sure that every 
ounce of organic matter of every 
kind was put back into the soil, per- 
haps the Babylonians would have 
survived to modern times. Today 
the city of Babylon is just a mound. 


Manures Used for Fuel 


Something of terrific importance 
which is generally overlooked is that 
all of the Biblical and Mesopotam- 
ian civilizations including Babylon- 
ia, burned manure as a fuel, instead 
of seeing to it that this valuable or- 
ganic matter went back to enrich 
the soil. There is a great deal of 
evidence of this. It shows that far 
from every ounce of organic matter 
was conserved to contribute its share 
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to holding the land from blowing. 
It has been shown in my book that 


the Hunzas who have persisted as 


a race for thousands of years would 
not burn manure as a fuel although 
weaker races surrounding them em- 
ploy this ruinous practice. The 
Hunza understands that his well- 
being is tied in with the use of ma- 
nure as a fertilizer and would rather 
freeze to death than burn an ounce 
of manure. The Babylonians grew 
too much wheat and barley — crops 
that required the land to be plowed 
up and exposed to the ravages of 
erosion. They did this in order to 
have products to export in foreign 
trade. They would have been much 
better off from the point of view of 
ultimate survival if they had en- 
gaged more in a grassland farming 
in which more of the land is clothed 
with a mantle of pasture grass which 
protects the soil. In a wheat and 
barley agricultural economy it is that 
much more important to put all resi- 
due organic matter back into the 
soil. 


Man Despoils the Soil 


I would like to quote from the 
writings of a man who has made a 
scholarly study of bygone races and 
the effect that ruinous agricultural 
practices had on their downfall. He 
is Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, head of 
the Conservation Department of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
the Land Letter of June, 1949 he 
said: “Recently the archaeologists 
have turned back the pages of his- 
tory, not merely centuries, but thou- 
sands of years. Their post-mortems 
on buried civilizations suggest that 
it has been the hand of man, more 
than climatic change, which has re- 
duced once rich and _ populous 
regions to desolation and poverty. 
After a struggle, a civilization either 
died or its people migrated to more 
productive regions. Many ancient 
civilizations, once reveling in a 
golden age of prosperity, are crumb- 
ling in ruins or lie buried in sands 
and debris, largely caused by the 
destructive treatment of the lands 
on which they were dependent for 
sustenance. If modern people are to 
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escape a similar fate by man-induced 
impoverishment and the dessication 
of their lands, it would seem well 
to take a measure of these destruc- 
tive processes and forces, and by in- 
telligent land planning and land use 
provide for the sustained + produc- 
tivity of agricultural lands and the 
protection of grass lands and forests 
for food, textiles, raw materials and 
continued water supply. America 
has been developing dessicated and 
unproductive lands more rapidly 
than probably ever before occurred.” 

Further on in this article Dr. 


Lowdermilk says: “To the United. 


States, doubtless, goes the record in 
time and extent, for man-made 
desert conditions . . . Since May, 
1934 wind erosion, set in motion by 
man-made forces, has transformed 
five million acres of formerly good 
land into waste areas and great 
stretches of sand dunes. More than 
sixty million acres are in the process 
of wind erosion destruction by the 
same cause and will follow the desert 
condition of the five million de- 
stroyed acres, unless adequate con- 
trol methods are undertaken.” 

One of the fortunate things about 
the old civilizations of which we 
have been speaking is that their 
farming of necessity was done at a 
slow tempo, because it was all hand 
work. Today, in the Machine Age, 
farming has been greatly speeded up. 
Not only do we have tractors but 
we have round-the-clock farming. 
We see plowing at night as well as 
day. The process of erosion is to that 
extent accelerated. Instead of taking 
thousands of years to destroy the 
fertility of land it may take us only 
hundreds. 

Take the case of Egypt that once 
was a powerful country. Where is it 
today? It depended too much on the 
richness of the river Nile overflow 
which gave it gratis each year free 
organic and mineral matter. The 
people became lazy farmers saying 
that the Great River would nourish 
them. They did not. gather every 
ounce of organic matter with which 
to nourish the soil. They also burn- 
ed manure as a fuel and do so even 


today. They do not have a proper 


conception of the factors that con- 
tribute to the fertility of the soil. 

The very fact that these old civili- 
zations declined or fell is proof that 
they allowed valuable organic mat- 
ter to go to waste. Many historians 
believe that their fall is due to a 
weakened agriculture. Ferrari, the 
great historian has said this of Rome. 
A typical statement is one that was 
made in a speech delivered before 
the Conservation Forum, in Phila- 
delphia, on April 15, 1949 by Fred 
A. Wirt of the J. I. Case Company, 
manufacturers of farm implements. 
He said, “There is nothing new. 
about the disastrous effects of soil 
erosion, water depletion, and forest 
destruction. Study of the causes of 
the downfall of once powerful coun- 
tries shows that failure to conserve 
natural and renewable resources had 
much to do with their collapse. Men- 
tion might be made of empires along 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
(Babylonia), of Palestine and 
Greece.” 


Poor Land Management 


These old civilizations evidently 
did not have the mentality that 
went far enough as far as land cul- 
ture was concerned. Drifting soil 
covered. them in time. That answers 
itself. With sufficient organic matter 
in it the soil does not drift. Deserts 
are man-made. Last month I gave a 
formula that proved that there al- 
ways is enough organic matter to 
operate fully on the organic method. 
I will review it briefly. In the first 
place a plant gets less than 10 per 
cent of its total nourishment from 
the soil. The rest comes from the 
air. If a people were very efficient 
in following the crops that it raises 
and see to it that after it is eaten 
the residues of it and all other parts 
of it are returned to the soil, it will 
be like a closed circle. There will be 
more than a sufficiency of organic 
matter. For example if a carrot is 
raised and the top green part of it 
is burned up, then it is a break in 
the cycle. The excrement or residue 
of the carrot, voided by the person 
who eats it, should also be returned 
to the soil. The Chinese are past- 
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masters at this but it must be done 
skillfully. All excrementous matters 
must be properly and sufficiently 
composted, otherwise there is per- 
sonal danger to one’s health in con- 
suming feeds so raised. Today, we 
are learning modern techniques for 
the proper and quick decomposition 
of city sewerage wastes. 

Professor Koon says that there was 
too little organic matter in propor- 
tion to the number who had to be 
fed. This is an exceedingly erron- 
eous statement, because there is no 
such thing as too little organic mat- 
ter. He might have said that there 
was ‘too little of preserved organic 
matter. The growing crops always 
have enough organic matter as part 
of themselves which if faithfully re- 
turned to the soil would be more 
than sufficient to grow the future 
crops. There is a reserve of over 90 
per cent which a provident nature 
has created, which comes from the 
air, which makes the operation of 
this theory quite simple. 

Every food crop must be followed 
into its channels of consumption 
and the residues recovered and 
brought back to the farms. The 
very fact that these old civilizations 
crumbled. is evidence that this for- 
mula was not followed. If it had 
been, not only would deserts not 
have come but the state of the 
people’s health would have been bet- 
ter. The health of the consumer of 
food is closely tied in with the 
amount of humus in the soil. See 
my first article in this series. If that 
had been looked after the people 
would have better been able to fight 
off invaders. The peoples who were 
on virgin soils always have a good 
record of being able to take care of 
themselves. As thousands of years 
elapse and the quality of the soil 
deteriorates due to the reduction of 
its organic matter the people become 
weakened and conquered by stronger 
races. But the point I wish to make 
is that these old fallen civilizations 
did not use every ounce of organic 
matter in their soils because the facts 
of drifting sand and conquering 
armies which come to despoil them, 
indicates otherwise. 
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Organic Matter Wasted 

Professor Koon says that because 
there was too little of organic matter 
in proportion to the number who 
had to be fed, famine stalked across 
the land and millions perished. 
There was much more organic mat- 
ter available than the people used. 
They burned up weeds. They burn- 
ed manure as a fuel. If they had 
applied the law of return and used 
all of this material as a fertilizer 
they could have raised much more 
food than they did, but this is not 
the whole story. In days of old a 
careless husbandry was _ practiced. 
Not too much care was exercised in 
rotating crops. There was too much 
monoculture. In Egypt it was cotton, 
cotton and cotton, year in and year 
out. A mentality that will burn ma- 
nure as a fuel will not approach 
farming in general with the wisdom 
that it requires. Why was manure 
burned? Because too many of their 
forests had been cut down and there 
was not sufficient wood fuel. They 
cut down trees without replanting. 
They did not have sense enough to 
know that the day of reckoning 
would eventually come, and it did 
come in the form of famine and 
disease. 

This situation exists in India to- 
day where millions of tons of ma- 
nure are burned as fuel because of 
a depletion of forests over centuries 
of stupid destruction. Today the In- 
dian Government is urgently advis- 
ing municipalities to replant forests 
and has been encouraging the plant- 
ing of certain kinds of trees which 
will come to rapid maturity so that 
wood from them will be available 
in six or seven years. There is a 
tremendous campaign being waged 


by the Government of India not 
only to stop the wasteful burning 
of manure but the encouragement 
of the reclamation of all city -gar- 
bage and sewage wastes all over the 
country. They have appointed a 
composting officer for the entire 
country who issues bulletins from 
time to time. India is determined to 
close the circle, to operate the law 
of return, to turn about the tend- 
ency which in time would have 
spelled finis to it and made it an 
irreclaimable desert. 


Destruction of Forests 


The downfall of the Hebrew 
nation in Biblical times can be 
traced to these practices if one reads 
the Bible carefully. When _ the 
Hebrews entered the land of Canaan 
it ran with milk and honey. The 
fertility of the land was fabulous. 
There was great strength in Israel 
in the time of David. The Hebrews 
were able under that King to con- 
quer every nation that surrounded 
them. The trouble begins in the 
time of the next king — Solomon, 
the son of David who sent 80,000 
hewers of wood into the forests to 
cut down wood to be sent out of the 
country in foreign trade. There was 
little such shipping trade before 
Solomon, but the latter was hard put 
by the demands of his hundreds of 
wives and the luxury that he wished 
to dispense. According to the Bible 
these 80,000 wood-choppers were 
kept in the forests continually and 
none of the trees were replaced. 

We know the value of forests to 
absorb the rain-waters. With the 
land denuded of forests the quality 
of the crops deteriorate. In the reign 
following Solomon, weakness enters 
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into the people. They engage in civil 
war and break apart into two 
nations. From then on they continu- 
ally pay tribute to foreign nations, 
the ten Northern tribes are carried 
off into captivity and in a few hun- 
dred years the remaining two tribes 
are taken captive into Babylonia by 
Nebuchadnezzar. In Ezekiel it shows 
that conditions had become so bad 
that there was not even sufficient 
animal dung to be used as a fuel to 
bake their bread. They were reduced 
to using human dung for that pur- 
pose. The people did not under- 
stand how badly needed were their 
trees and that for every one cut down 
another should have been replaced. 
Such a careless attitude does not in- 
dicate a desire to save every ounce 
of organic matter for return to the 
soil. In the September issue of the 
Organic Farmer I have gone much 
more deeply into the agriculture of 
the Biblical Hebrews and indicated 
the reason for their downfall. A 
reading of the history of the great 
nations that surrounded the He- 
brews shows convincingly that they 
did not know the value of certain 
basic rules of agriculture. Of one 
thing they were aware — the need for 
water but they did not know that 
trees and the preservation of organic 
matter would give them water. 


Manure Used in Manufacture 
of Bricks 

As is true of India so it is true of 
many other backward countries to- 
day. They still do not understand 
certain fundamental rules of agricul- 
ture. I went to Mexico last January 
and saw dozens of places where 
rounded cakes of manure were piled 
up to dry so as to be usable as a 
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fuel. Surrounding Mexico City I saw 
many small brick-making establish- 
ments with big piles of manure 
which was used as a binder in mak- 
ing the brick. Mexico City is an ano- 
maly. You walk their streets and 
see huge skyscrapers that they are 
building and as you walk you ob- 
serve bricks that are being used in 
their construction. You visualize the 
precious manure contained in that 
brick, and you shake your head. Will 
those structures endure? I don’t 
mean will the bricks physically dis- 
integrate? I mean will the people 
disintegrate who eat food grown in 
a soil that is robbed of manure to 
put it into brick. It is all reflected 
in the health of the Mexican people 
whose span of life is just about one- 
half of what it is in the United 
States. And the U. S. is sending agri- 
cultural experts to Mexico to show 
them how to use chemical fertilizers. 

Today in the Orient there is much 
burning of manure. It can be seen 
every day in countries like Arabia, 
Turkey, India, Egypt. Why do they 
do it? Because their ancestors 
did it. They have inherited this 
practice. Surely then these races of 
antiquity from which they stem did 
not save every ounce of organic mat- 
ter in their husbandry. But the Hun- 
zas and certain of the Chinese who 
do save every bit of organic matter 
and use it in their agriculture are 
preserving their soils so that they 
will endure forever and at the same 
time these people are unusually 
healthy. 


Deficiency of Organic Matter 
and Disease 
A question that is often asked me 
is, “Why was there so much disease 


and plague in times past when 
people did not use chemical ferti- 
lizers, since you claim that the use 
of chemical fertilizers increases hu- 
man disease?. For example why did 
Ireland have famines and plague?” 
The answer is that these peoples did 
not practice what we would call the 
organic method to the full. Ireland 
did not use chemical fertilizers but 
it has been known to burn manure 
as a fuel and still does it today. It 
did not rotate its crops properly. It 
planted potatoes and potatoes and 
potatoes. Good husbandry was not 
employed and from time to time the 
land would rebel for it was not re- 
ceiving sustenance. Every ounce of 
organic matter was not being fed 
back to the soil. In the time of 
Napoleon, manure was used for the 
manufacture of explosives. Every 
farmer was taxed so and so many 
tons of manure which he had to 
bring to certain depots from which 
they were gathered by the Govern- 
ment into explosives manufactories. 
The land was cheated of it. From 
time immemorial the farmer did not 
take enough pains to operate a 
closed circle and to see that no or- 
ganic matter left that circle. He was 
sloppy in his husbandry. He was 
not aware that in the way he grew 
his crops there could be more nutri- 
tion in those crops for the people 
that ate them. It is only in the last 
few decades that a _ nutritional 
science has grown up which says we 
are what we eat. King Solomon did 
not know that when he cut down a 
tree he was cutting down vitamins, 
because vitamins existed at that 
time although they were not known. 
Yes, in that day a pomegranate had 
vitamin C just as it has today. 


The Lesson to be Learned 


What is the lesson that we can 
learn from all this? I think it is 
a wonderful one and when I think 
of it, it gives me great pleasure as 
I look into the future. We are 
making a science of the organic 
method. We are not going to follow 
a peasant agriculture because history 
teaches us that the peasant was ig- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Francis, Los Angeles 


Group of Arborvitaes, Cypress, and other conifers. 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 


How to use evergreens in home landscaping. 


By E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY 


| THE landscape scheme for the 
small place, the larger type of 
evergreen such as pines, spruce and 
firs may be too large, but there are 
many medium and dwarf evergreens 
which may be used with fine effect. 
The Arborvitaes, Junipers and Yews 
offer a wide variety of material. 
There are tall columns, pyramids, 
globe-shaped and low creeping forms. 
Evergreens give character to the gar- 
den, for they have year-round beauty. 
The coniferous evergreens are the 
cone-bearing group, although the 
Junipers and Yews have berries. 
There will be border planting 


along the boundary lines of the prop- 
erty and a section of this could be 
planted with evergreens. Selecting 
those that will give interesting com- 
binations in height and form, one 
or two small flowering trees such as 
Chinese Crabapple, Redbud, or Sil- 
ver Bell Tree, may be planted a- 
mong them. It will depend on how 
much space is used for this planting, 
how many trees will be needed, to 
give height and color in the spring 
garden. The evergreens may have 
an edging of spring flowering bulbs 
planted in fall, for spring beauty. 

The planting around the founda- 


tion of the house is important. It 
ties the house to the ground and 
makes a more beautiful setting for 
it. Small evergreens may be used 
across the front of the house and 
columns for accent points — Arbor- 
vitaes, Junipers and Yews against 
the blank spaces of the wall, and 
low-growing varieties under the win- 
dows. There are neat columns to be 
had in these groups for planting on 
either side of the front door, with 
lower-growing types grouped around 
them. A group of low-growing ever- 
greens may be planted at the en- 
trance to driveways and walks. In 
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planning these plantings visit nurs- 
eries and see the various types and 
their form of growth, as well as the 
texture of the foliage. 

The American Arborvitae, Thuja 
occidentalis, forms a symmetrical 
pyramid of dense growth and green 
foliage, or it may be used as a hedge. 
The globe-shaped, compact mounds 
are also good for formal planting. 
There are more than half a hundred 
forms in cultivation. The catalogue 
of a good nursery will list many of 
them. 

The Chinese Arborvitae, Thuja 
orientalis, or Biota orientalis — sold 
under both names — is a most attrac- 
tive species for using in mixed 
groups. It may be planted where the 
climate is not too severe. It has been 
cultivated in its many forms for a 
long time. 

The Junipers are a hardy group 
and may be had in a variety of form 
and color of foliage. They are easily 
grown. J. Chinensis makes a neat 
column, effective for framing a door- 
way or a group of windows. T. 
Sabina Tamarix is among the most 
popular of the low-growing Junipers. 
It grows a little over eighteen inches 
high, but has a spread of several feet. 
It is useful for foreground planting 
in groups, at the side of pools and 
garden steps. 

In choosing evergreens, consider 
their future growth and the space 
they will occupy in five to ten years. 
The Yews are useful in many posi- 
tions in the garden. The English 
Yew, Taxus baccata, and its varieties 
are choice evergreens. Some are 
dwarf and spreading. The rich red 
berries make a beautiful contrast to 
the dark-green foliage. There is the 
English Yew with yellow foliage and 
yellow fruit, T. baccata var. lutea. 
The Irish Yew forms a_ beautiful 
column of dark-green foliage, effec- 
tive as a formal accent for flanking 
a garden gate, or some architectural 
feature in the garden. 

Evergreens prefer a sandy soil well- 
drained. If the soil is a heavy clay, 
add some sand, peat moss and well- 
rotted manure (compost), mix thor- 
oughly. This will make the soil more 
porous and will put humus into it; 
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Photo by A. L. Francis, Los Angeles 


Irish Yews 


or well-decayed material from a com- 
post heap may be added. 

Before planting make an arrange- 
ment on the ground of the various 
evergreens, to get an idea of what 
will give the best effect. They can be 
changed more easily before planting 
than after. 

In planting make the holes three 
times as large as the ball of roots. 
In digging, put the topsoil on one 
side and the subsoil on the other. 
In the bottom of the hole place eight 
inches of compost that is well-rotted 
and mix with a shovelful of good 
topsoil. Place the evergreen in posi- 
tion in the hole, and be sure it is 
straight. Cut away the burlap from 
around the neck of the plant and 
fold back or cut off this loose burlap. 
Fill in the hole with topsoil. When 
filled to within a few inches below 
ground level, allow water from the 
hose to run in gently until it reaches 
to the bottom of the hole. When the 
water has drained away, fill in with 


good loam. Make a mulch over the 


ground of well-decayed compost or 
manure that is well-rotted. This will 
conserve moisture around the roots. 

In watering evergreens, allow 
water to sink into the ground gently 
so it will penetrate below the roots 
and keep them in the ground at a 
proper depth. Water newly planted 
evergreens at least twice a week until 
they are established. Sprinkle the 
foliage when watering. 

It is important to buy evergreens 
where they have been transplanted 
several times. This root-pruning 
makes them transplant more success- 
fully. 

In spring, before new growth 
starts, feed them with liquid manure. 
Fill a burlap sack with cow manure 
and put it in a barrel of water for a 
day or two. Before using this liquid, 
water the evergreens with clear water 
as far down as the roots, and when 
the liquid manure is poured on the 
ground it will spread more evenly 
through the soil. Apply this tonic 
again about the first of July. 
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A 3-section Orlyt greenhouse in winter. 


Photo by Alden Stahr 


COLDHOUSE WINTER-GARDENING 


A greenhouse heated by the sun. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


word “hothouse” was for- 
merly used to describe a green- 
house, but it wouldn’t do for ours. 
“Coldhouse” would be a _ better 
term, for we have operated it for 
the past two winters without heat 
of any kind except for the sun. 
There is no stove and we don’t use 
fermenting manure to produce heat. 
The greenhouse is in the middle of 
an exposed field and we don’t cover 
anything at night or any other time. 
Yet the greenhouse supplies us with 


lettuce, kale, parsley and other 
greens all winter. There are peas, 
red and green cabbage, carrots and 
beets growing there right now in 
January. In fact, the carrots and 
beets were planted in December and 
germinated on schedule. 

The inside temperature goes be- 
low the freezing point almost every 
night. It has been down to 20 de- 
grees, 15 degrees and even 13 degrees 
F., the lowest point I have noticed 
in the morning, without harming 


the plants. The inside temperature 
is usually within three degrees of 
the outside temperature at night. 
How do I account for this? 
Frankly, it’s a mystery to me and 
the only explanation I have to offer 
is that the organic method is fol- 
lowed. Last year (1948-49) we took 
the stove out in the fall because oil 
was too expensive and in the mid- 
dle of the winter planted lettuce and 
parsley in the benches, using top- 
soil, sand and compost. The seeds 
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Photo by Alden Stahr 


Vegetables grown successfully in winter in a greenhouse heated by the sun—lettuce, peas, cabbage, parsley. 


were slow to germinate and grow, 
but we did have some fresh greens 
for the table. 

Last winter (1949-50) we tore out 
all the benches, made an eight-inch 
wall with cinder blocks and filled 
the planting area this deep with a 
mixture of half-rotted cow manure 
picked up from the pasture, half- 
finished leaf mold, and _ topsoil. 
This was all run through a grinding 
machine and when it went into the 
greenhouse looked like dark brown 
humus. We took the precaution this 
time to sow our seeds in early Octo- 
ber so that the plants were large 
and vigorous by the time cold 
weather came. The kale was trans- 
planted from the garden. 

Between the rows of plants we 
placed flat stones to soak up the 
heat by day and give it off by night, 
as well as to retain moisture, and 
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this, coupled with the fact that the 
planting bed is slightly below 
ground level, probably accounts for 
the protection of the plants against 
destruction by below-freezing tem- 
peratures. Naturally, we would not 
attempt to grow tropical plants 
under these conditions. 

The greens are picked two or 
three times a week, and keep right 
on growing, as we take only the larg- 
est leaves. They are watered every 
week or ten days, if we remember. 

The greenhouse is a three-section 
Orlyt on a cinder-block foundation. 
Neighbors are growing all-winter 
greens with even simpler equipment 
—cold frames and compost — and 
have done so for years, even in 
winters when the thermometer drop- 
ped well below zero. A friend of 
ours had heard about the cold 


greenhouse and came up on a bitter 


winter day to take a look. She said, 
“I simply couldn’t believe it until I 
saw it.” 

As an experiment, I tried cover- 
ing one section of lettuce with a 
large window — in other words, this 
was a cold frame within a green- 
house. The lettuce grew more rapid- 
ly with this added protection but 
somehow its health was altered, for 
aphids began to appear. To combat 
this invasion I simply removed the 
extra glass, and the aphids promptly 
froze to death. The lettuce, no long- 
er coddled, regained its health. 

Fresh greens in winter are a prob- 
lem to the organic gardener, for he 
knows that any he buys in the store 
have been raised with commercial 
fertilizer and liberally sprayed with 
poison. We found raising our own to 
be easy and without cost in our 
organic “coldhouse.” 
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CHRISTMAS SWEET PEAS 


How to grow sweet peas outdoors for Christmas in California. 


By CHARLOTTE M. HOAK 


sweet peas are 
one of California’s best pro- 
ducts. When you stand in the midst 
of acres of sweet peas at San Juan 
Bautista and look out over the scin- 
tillating mass of color made up by 
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vast blocks of brilliantly colored 
flowers, you begin to realize what 
an achievement this remarkable type 
is. This new variety is named in 
honor of Frank G. Cuthbertson, 
whose tireless efforts over a long 


Courtesy of Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
Sweet Peas in bloom at Christmas. 


series of years have produced this 
floral masterpiece. 

They came into existence because 
they had to fill an insistent demand 
for a sweet pea which could take the 
hot, dry climatic weather conditions 
of California and certain sections of 
the Southern States. Growers in these 
areas were anxious to obtain a strain 
which would meet their strenuous 
requirements. This big order was 
turned over to Frank G. Cuthbertson, 
Vice-President of the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Company, which has extensive 
growing grounds at San Juan Bau- 
tista and is one of the largest growers 
of sweet pea seed in America. They 
began operations about the year 
1886. The early flowering Spencer, 
sometimes known as Winter or 
Christmas flowering sweet pea, was 
the first high-water mark in breeding 
a new type. The color range was 
wide, but the vines were short and 
delicate. Next came the summer or 
late flowering Spencer, which has 
entirely superseded old grandifloras 
with very small hooded flower and 
poor form, according to the pres- 
ent day standards. 

All the time that the superior 
later flowering Spencer was enjoying 
a wide-spread popularity at San Juan 
Bautista, the plant breeding depart- 
ment was working to produce a type 
of sweet pea which could meet hot 
weather conditions. After many years 
of careful breeding, selection and 
testing, in the spring of 1939, they 
found such a type and introduced 
it under the name of Spring Flower- 
ing Sweet Pea. In 1940, the Aill- 
American Council honored the three 
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original varieties, awarding the Sil- 
ver Medal to the “Rose Pink,” the 
Bronze Medal to “Blue,” and Honor- 
able Mention to “Lavender.” Not 
satisfied by these honors, the breed- 
ing work was continued, seeking still 
greater vigor of vine, larger flowers 
and a wider color range. In 1946, 
satisfi¢d with their product, the 
Cuthbertson made its formal bow to 
the gardening world and received its 
name honoring the tireless breeder 
who had worked so many years to 
produce his masterpiece. Not satis- 
fied with a national approval, these 
sweet peas were sent abroad to win 
international fame by being subject- 
ed to the grilling tests of veteran 
sweet pea specialists. Corline, a vigor- 
ous scarlet, received a Certificate of 
Merit from the Scottish Sweet Pea 
Society, 1944; Evelyn, a lovely salm- 
on cream pink, received the Silver 
Medal in 1944 and the Gold Medal 
in 1945; Lois, clear rose pink on 
white ground, received the Silver 
Medal in 1944. No praise is too 
extravagant to bestow on this superi- 
or type of sweet pea and everywhere 
in the Southwest we plant them ex- 
clusively. Frank G. and Evelyn are 
my favorites, and in a test they ran 
neck to neck this season. 

Sweet peas like these are not diffi- 
cult to grow when all the hazards are 
taken out. The separate colors with 
their endearing given names, from 
clear pink Carol to clear blue 
Tommy, are jewels; and the mixture 
is a brilliant well-balanced one of 
these named ones, plus the many new 
shades which are being produced at 
the sweet pea workshop at San Juan 
Bautista. 

For general outdoor culture select 
a location where the sweet peas will 
get the morning and forenoon sun 
and none in the afternoon. The rows 
should not be too close to buildings 
or shaded by overhanging trees 
or shrubbery. Soil preparation is 
of greatest importance. Spade the 
ground as early as possible for the 
longer it can be left turned over in 
the rough state, the better. Good 
deep digging is the great secret of 
successful sweet pea growing. Good 
compost added to the soil is far bet- 
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Courtesy of Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


The Cuthbertson Sweet Pea 


ter than commercial fertilizers. If 
sowing in the open, put seeds about 
one inch apart and one to one and 
a half inches deep. Planting in a 
shallow trench and filling in as 
the vines grow is common practice. 
Put twigs up as soon as the plants 
are three inches high and supply a 
permanent support as soon as they 
are six inches high. Wire netting 
is the usual support supplied. If 
you are planting Cuthbertson’s, be 
sure your netting is high enough. 
Personally, I use the “wigwam” 
method of training up my sweet 
peas; a tall 2 inch by 2 inch stake 
forming the center, and stout strings 
running from 6 inch stakes in the 
wide ring in which the individual 
plants are planted. I grow my young 
plants in 4 inch plant bands and set 


them out about 5 inches apart. By 
doing this I avoid all sorts of difficul- 
ties, the birds do not trouble me, the 
slugs and snails do not take their toll 
and I can select the strongest plants. 
When I transfer my plants to their 
permanent locations, I make sure 
that my seed bed is very firm and 
there is sufficient water down under- 
neath. The addition of a little Hu- 
misite is about all the stimulus these 
sturdy plants need. They are soon 
ready to take to their strings and by 
careful watering they develop rapid- 
ly. I use a good mulch of leaf mold 
or compost. By supporting my vines 
securely, mulching instead of cultiva- 
ting, keeping the flowers picked, not 
overwatering and not using stimu- 
lating fertilizers, I avoid the general 
run of sweet pea diseases. 
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gardens. 


Crinum asiaticum 


Ox of the richest jewels in our 
Southern gardens and at the 


same time probably the most ne- 
glected of all bulbs is the Crinum 
(pronounced with long i). The word 
is derived from the Greek which 
means lily. Botanically it was put 
in the Lily family for many years, 
but it is now rightfully classed with 
the Amaryllis family. 

The crinum is a very ancient 
plant, as it is mentioned in Biblical 
literature. There is no part of the 
sub-tropical world without a repre- 
sentative. Some of the crinums, if 
sufficiently mulched, are able to with- 
stand the winters as far north as 
Philadelphia and Kentucky with 
occasional reports of a few farther 
north, though these are very rare. 
Many species and hybrids grow well 
in Texas where they are frozen to the 
ground each year. Greenhouses all 
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CRINUMS 


OUR GARDENS 


Crinums may be jewels in southern 


By MARGARET HASELDINE WALMSLEY 


over the country grow many cri- 
nums. “Baileys” mentions fifty-one 
crinums suitable for such culture 
It is in the gardens of the South, 
however, where this jewel should 
shine in a brilliant and most heart- 
warming fashion but it is here that 
genus Crinum is sadly neglected. 

When I came down to Florida 
twenty-five years ago, I went nearly 
wild with delight over the so-called 
“Milk and Wine Lily.” Few people 
did more than tolerate them in the 
rear of the yard, usually acting a 
little apologetic over them. They 
grow so abundantly and thrive so 
well, even under neglect, that I be- 
lieve most gardeners felt they were 
too “easy” to be worth much. It 
seems to be that way with humans, 
if anything is easy to get and keep, 
it is too often despised. I feel that 
gardeners should take more pains 
to create a distinctive garden and 
to avoid the monotony of the use of 
the things everyone else grows. But 
wonderful plants that have charac- 
ter and individuality, ruggedness of 
growth and stamina as well as 
beauty should then be used freely. 
Plant them and achieve distinction 
by their varied settings. 

There are two main types of cri- 
nums. In the first the flowers are 
salverform (the petals set flat on the 
tube as in the phlox). The long 
narrow, erect tubes in different spe- 
cies have petals (limbs) long and 
narrow; some are lance-shaped; some 


Crinum — Ellen L. Bosanquet 


are white, pure white; some are 
faintly lined with rose down the 
center; some purple or wine down 
the outside of the entire flower and 
white inside. The number of flowers 
varies from five to thirty-five in 
number on the umbel. All are vari- 
ously and deliciously fragrant. 

In the other group the flower nas 
what is called the lily shape. A short 
or long tube broadens out in the 
“cup” in varying shapes. In two 
species the “cup” is quite open or 
tulip shaped. The lily shaped crinums 
are far more numerous than the sal- 
verform type because it is from the 
“lily-shaped” C. Moorei that the 
wealth of crinums has descended 
It is really the “Mother of Crinums.” 

With us Moorei blooms late June 
or July. The progeny, however, be- 
gin quite early and we have a pro- 
cession of delight until late fall. 
Naturally, weather conditions in var- 
ious seasons vary and the blooming 
time is affected. 

These prolific, regal hybrids be- 
gin with C. Cecil Houdyshel and C. 
Louis Bosanquet vying with each 
other as to the number of flower 
stems each can send up. One never 
ceases marvelling at their fecundity, 
C. Cecil Houdyshel, developed by 
the fine old bulb hybridizer of that 
name, in La Verne, Califorma, is 
so deep a pink that it is now classed 
as the standard pink crinum. C. 
Louis Bosanquet is not so deep a pink 


and has a white throat. With gocd 
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mineral content in the soil these 
two attain a rich luminosity. 

The pure white hybrid, White 
Queen, usually thought to be one of 
Burbank’s hybrids, is indeed dis- 
tinctive. The long tube is topped by 
recurved petals. If in too much sun 
there is a tendency to wilting, the 
sheer weight of the many heavy 
flowers causes them to hang or droop, 
which displeases some gardeners. 
There are so many flowers, each 
lasting but one day, followed by the 
buds standing ready to take their 
day of beauty, I think this criti- 
cism is like quarrelling with gifts of 
great price. 

The wonderful old hybrid C. pow- 
eli alba, known as the Easter lily 
crinum is due to start even earlier 
than any Easter can come. It is so 
floriferous that no matter how late 
Easter may come there will still be 
Powelli alba and much later, too. 
They much resemble the real lily, 
also. This crinum is a fine adaptable 


plant, growing well in almost any ° 


location. It reproduces abundantly 
and flowers frequently and profusely. 
It is a variant of the C. powell: 
which is pale pink, a nice crinum, 
but with none of the outstanding 
qualities in flower or reproduction. 


Another pale pink daughter of 
Moorei is C. J. HARVEY. It is 
apparently a temperamental crinum. 
Some growers find it either a shy 
bloomer or it has never flowered for 
them, while others find it a rank 
grower with abundant flowers in 
a short season. 

Strangely enough, although far the 
largest number of hybrids are in the 
second, the lily-shaped group, it is 
from the first, the salverform group, 
that most of those come which may 
bloom at any time of the year, with 
two notable exceptions. The glorious 
C. asiaticum carries up to thirty- 
six fragrant white flowers, with nar- 
row linear petals, crowning the great 
mass of long, strap-shaped, dark 
green leaves. It has almost the char 
acter of a shrub, being so massive. 
The bulb itself is often a foot in 
diameter, the digging of it being a 
teal chore. The length of leaves will 
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shame a yardstick and the umbels 
of flowers are carried well above my 
head in an old plant, and I am more 
than five feet five. 

Crinum Amabile (and C. angust- 
ifolium, rarely seen) vie with C. 
asiaticum in size and may be found 
in flower any month in the year. It 
would need a color film to do justice 
to the true quality of dramatic 
beauty of the “Milk and Wine” 
lilies, as these queenly bulbs are 
commonly known. They are rich 
purple on the outside of flowers and 
stem. Inside a milk white gives a 
dramatic contrast. The flower clust- 
er is so heavy with its lovely burden 
that it always has to be tied up or it 
wastes its beauty on the ground. | 
use one of the long narrow leaves 
for this purpose. 

I mentioned two exceptions, earl- 
ier. The first of these is the C. yigan- 
teum. This specific name is not at 
all descriptive, as neither the bulb, 
nor the plant itself, nor the flowers 


Hybrid crinum 


are large, compared to other crinums. 
The flowers are pure white with an 
open cup or tulip shape, carrying 
black anthers. While not free flower- 
ing, yet two flower stems will be put 
out two or three times during the 
year. This lovely crinum does not 
want much sun; a good leafy shade 
and plenty of moisture and humus, 
supply its wants. 

The other exception is a garden 
hybrid, which from its gray-green 
foliage clearly indicates that its par- 
ent must be C. lonifolium. This 
plant is one of the most prized cri- 
nums. The bulb is surprisingly large 
but the foliage reaches a height of 
only three feet. The flowers, eight 
to ten in each umbel, are delicate 
pink with flushed rose keeling. The 
edges of the petals are definitely 
wavy. The two flower stalks arise 
every six weeks or two months and 
every time I discover another I ex. 
claim to myself, “How do you do 
it?” It is the most floriferous of 
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J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Crinum Crassifolium 


any crinum I know. It is a very slow 
reproducer. It was ten years from 
my planting of the bulb until I had 
a small offset. The digging of this 
crinum was epic. For some years I 
had longed for this crinum “over 
the fence.” Finally a friend who was 
a neighbor of the owner, obtained 
permission for us to dig. It was in a 
thick mat of native yellow canna 
bulbs. The cavity we had to make 
in order to get our two bulbs was 
large enough to accommodate a 
kitchen range. We earned them! 

In his book on Florida vegetation, 
Dr. Henry Nehrling speaks of the 
wonderful effect of a large bed of 
flowering C. giganteum var. “Christ- 
opher’s Lily.” Their mass of white 
flowers was so ethereally lovely in 
the moonlight he could scarcely tea1 
himself away to let the beauty be 
squandered unobserved. This varie- 
ty is a summer bloomer, liking shade 
and moisture. I believe it is now cali- 
ed C. bulbospermum. 

A Florida crinum is C. america- 
mum, often known as “swamp lily.” 
It belongs in the first group with 
salverform flowers, broad lanceolate 
petals (limbs). Once you have seen 
this flower in the wild you have re- 
ceived a gift that nothing can ever 
erase from your memory. The flower 
is not over three inches across, and 
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there are five flowers in the umbel. 
In our gardens it is not too depend- 
able a bloomer, but when it does 
favor us, how we do treasure it! It 


has a sister species with faint pink 


flush, another having the flower stem 
stained purple. All multiply by sto- 
lons, they do not “stay put.” 

The name “Milk and Wine Lily” 
is commonly applied to one crinum, 
C. amabile, though properly it be- 
longs to a large number which have 
the “wine” in varying degree from a 
faint stripe or tinting, to the full wine 
outside the entire flower. There is 
a multitude of these “milk and wine” 
crinums. There are many garden 
hybrids which the collector is turn- 
ing up, and one can only give them 
a pet name or designation, no one 
knows the name. There is endless 
confusion in the nomenclature at best 
and the numerous garden hybrids 
do not help clarify the situation. 

Now, as though capping the climax 
of imagined loveliness, standing alone 
in its color, unexcelled for vigor, for 
character, for beauty, and for repro- 
ductivity, is the hybrid Mme. Ellen 
Bosanquet. This crinum is a me- 
morial perpetuating the name of the 
wife of the great hybridizer. It 
raises its umbel of eighteen to twenty 
flowers of luminous raspberry with 
an enchanting fragrance, the stalks 


marching two by two from mid-May 
through August. This year is the 
first I have known it to bloom in 
early April. It is most abundant 
with its flowers and in reproduction. 
It is well to divide the clump every 
four years at most, before it becomes 
a tangled mass of bulbs. This is in 
no sense a jumbo crinum, though 
of good size. It is most adaptable 
and anything but demanding in its 
wants. 


One bigeneric hybrid of great 
beauty and charm, entirely unpre- 
dictable in its flowering, is the lovely 
old Burbank hybrid formerly called 
Amarcrinum, from its parentage, the 
Crinum and the Amaryllis belladon- 
na. It is now known as Crinodonna. 
Its petals are quite fluted, pale pink 
and most endearing in form, frag- 
rance and character. This is a col- 
lector’s item. 


Crinums reproduce sexually by 
seeds and asexually by bulb offsets. 
There is great variation in the 
rate of offsets. Some multiply freely, 
others may be years before sending 
any offsets. A little assistance to 
help Mother Nature can be given 
by digging down and cutting out a 
small wedge at the base of the bulb, 
being sure to obtain a piece of ths 
“plate” at the base of the bulb 
Also just cutting through into the 
bulb at the base may force action. 
In any case treat the wedge as a 
tender cutting until it makes a bulb. 
Many crinums refuse to set seed. 
even when hand pollinated, so that 
seed is only obtainable from species 
and a few hybrids when pollinated. 
The miracle of the germination of a 
crinum seed is like nothing else in 
the seed world I have ever observed. 
The funny, fleshy, bulb-like seeds 
weigh to the ground the old flower 
stalk, which slowly disintegrates, 
severing their tie to their Mother. 
They lie nestling in the leaf mold, 
appearing like just another bit of 
rotting vegetation. One day a tiny 
leaf is discovered coming up from 
the side of that little husk. Digging 
down, one finds that a tiny root has 
started out and down from the side, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Men of organiculture 


MARIANO MONTEALEGRE 


said in his famous book An 
Agricultural Testament, it was Mr. 
Montealegre who introduced into 
the Western Hemisphere the now 
well-known Indore Process for the 
preparation of organic fertilizers, 
employing therein the waste and 
garbage from the farms and Cities. 

A lucky coincidence, a note of 
little importance in the West India 
Committee Journal, prompted Mr. 
Montealegre to write to Sir Albert 
inquiring about the new process. 
His reply was not long in coming, 
and with it a copy of his second lec- 
ture given before the Royal Society 
of Arts on November 22, 1935. Thus 
it fell to the lot of the Revista Del 
Instituto De Defensa Del Cafe De 
Costa Rica, of which Mr. Montea- 
legre is Director, to be the first 
publication to carry to the peoples 
of the Spanish-speaking countries, 
in March of 1937, the new agricul- 
tural gospel, and the second to trans- 
late it into a foreign language, the 
first having been the then well- 
known German publication Der 
Tropenflanzer, which did so a few 
months previously. 

What was it that caused Mr. 
Montealegre to show such unusual 
enthusiasm regarding this new pro- 
cess? Here is how he explains it in 
his article ““The Evolution of Com- 
posting in Central America” in Or- 
ganic Gardening, Vol. II, No. 3, of 
September 1947: 

“I had been in the coffee business 
from early youth; in fact I have been 
in since my return from Downton 


AS Sir Albert Howard himself 
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By B. H. ROE 


College of Agriculture in England, 
and for thirty years was Superin- 
tendent of the largest Coffee concern 
in Costa Rica — the Lindo Brothers’ 
Coffee Plantations. 

“Being a graduate of a College of 
Agriculture, I was naturally NPK- 
minded; but to my sorrow, and after 
many trials, consultations, soil analy- 
ses and combinations, I was con- 
vinced that chemicals and coffee did 
not seem to agree, and I began try- 
ing fish manure, which I obtained 
from The Humber Fishing and Fish 
Manure Co., of Hull, England. The 
difference was so amazing that I 
applied for the agency, which I 
worked with great success until the 
war stopped supplies. The results 
were really astonishing, not only 
with coffee but with sugar-cane, 
tobacco, and with all other crops. 

“So when I had the privilege of 
establishing a connection with Sir 
Albert Howard, I was already con- 
vinced of the failure of chemicals 
in the tropics and of the necessity of 
using organic manures in their stead, 
but was entirely at a loss as to pro- 
cedure. The old-fashioned compost 
heap (not Sir Albert Howard’s kind) 
was so tedious, took so long to ripen, 
and was so unsatisfactory in the end 
that I tried it, to abandon it soon 
after. I had also tried the burying 
of fresh city garbage around coffee 
plants, and although the results were 
good I had to abandon the idea on 
account of bad odors, swarms of flies 
and the unburying of the materials 
by poultry and other animals... .” 

Soon after the circulation of the 


March 1937 issue of Revista Del In- 
stituto de Defensa del Cafe de Costa 
Rica, letters commenced to come in 
from all parts of Latin America in 
which that publication is extensively 
read, with requests for information 
regarding the new process. This 
prompted Mr. Montealegre, who 
had recently taken over the position 
of Director of the Institute for the 
Defense of Coffee, to devote a good 
part of the magazine to the spread- 
ing of the new idea. 

In January, 1939, a special issue 
was published under the heading of 
En Busca de Humus (In Quest of 
Humus) in which, in addition to a 
description of the process, the results 
obtained during the past eight year 
were made known. 

Among the first to become interest- 
ed in the new process was the Agri- 
cultural Society of the Republic of 
Colombia, which published an inter- 
esting pamphlet entitled El Estiercol, 
in which are recorded the results ob- 
tained during a number of years by 
Mr. L. J. Carvajalino Jacome, an 
Agricultural Expert, and in 1946 
the National Society of Agriculture 
of Chile published an excellent trans- 
lation of An Agricultural Testament, 
the first edition of which was sold 
out within a few weeks. 

It was, however, in Central 
America (El Salvador and Guate- 
mala) where the idea was first put 
into actual practice: in Guatemala 
by Don Pedro Cofifio, some nine 
years ago, on his farm ‘“Retana” in 
Antigua, and in El Salvador with 
the installation of the “Vital- 
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Humus” factory, the property of 
Messrs. Araujo & Co., at Santa Ana, 
and this is what Mr. Montealegre 
tells us in Organic Gardening, Vol. 
II, No. 3, pages 33/34: 

“The first coffee planter to put 
the process into real practice was, 
no doubt, Don Pedro Cofifio of 
Antigua, Guatemala, about eight 
years ago. I had the privilege of 
visiting his plantation in October 
last year, and was really astounded 
by the results revealed, not so much 
in the actual condition of his plan- 
tations, which are perfectly healthy 
and producing huge crops, but in 
visiting his neighbors’ plantations on 
the same soil and with identical 
climatic conditions, which were full 
of disease and producing less than 
half as much.... 

“On my way to Guatemala I stop- 
ped for a few days in the Republic 
of El Salvador, where I found the 
same enthusiasm. Quite a few plant- 
ers and gardeners have started pro- 
ducing compost on their own prop- 
erties, but the outstanding fact in 
El] Salvador is that they are already 
producing it on a commercial scale. 

“My principal reason for this trip 
was an invitation from Messrs. 
Araujo & Co. to visit their Vital- 
Humus plant at Santa Ana. I must 
confess that I was a little dubious 
about it and felt somewhat nervous, 
for having been a factor in their 
going to the heavy expense of put- 
ting up the factory. But I felt re- 
lieved the moment I entered it. The 
people have done a really wonderful 
job. When completed, the plant will 
have 225 brick-laid pits 10 metres* 
x 2.75 x 0.90. When I visited the 
plant three months ago they had 
only fifty pits in operation; they 
were exceptionally well aerated and 
their daily production was already 
between 12 and 13 tons, with orders 
ahead for more than 600 tons. They 
claim that they are using only about 
one-fifth of the town wastes and feel 
confident that even when in full 
operation the demand will be great- 
er than the supply .. .” 

Regarding Costa Rica, Mr. Mon- 
tealegre says: ‘““The conservatism of 


*One metre equals 39.37 inches. 


the men of the soil is universal and 
Costa Rica is no exception. In this 
particular case the handicap was 
even greater for, as we say in Span- 
ish, ‘No man is a prophet in his 
own land,’ and while the new idea 
was taking hold in all the neighbor- 
ing countries it was laughed at in 
Costa Rica. Six years went by and 
no real progress was made....” 

In 1943 Mr. Montealegre was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture, 
and decided on a change of policy to 
further the scheme. He called in Mr. 
Vance Rogers, Chief of Party of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
Food Production Division (an agen- 
cy of the U. S. Government which 
collaborates with local Governments 
in Latin America for the improve- 
ment of Agriculture) and explained 
the situation, and this is what he 
tells us: 


“I was convinced that a series of 


experiments conducted and recom- 
mended by the Institute would work 
a miracle. Mr. Rogers, after studying 
the process, offered the collaboration 
of his organization and the experi- 
ments were undertaken under the 
direction of Mr. G. C. Kincaid, a 
very capable Agronomist of the in- 
stitution. 

“Success was instantaneous. No 
sooner had the results of the experi- 
ment been published than inquiries 
began to pour in from planters and 
gardeners. The miracle was twofold: 
it not only aroused the interest of 
the cultivators but also, and no 
doubt even more important, made 
the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs our best helper in propaga- 
tion of the new idea. I must state 
here, and I do so with real pleasure, 
that all the credit for what has been 
done since 1943 belongs to the staff 
of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, for not only Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Kincaid, but Mr. Octavius 
J. Schofield and Don Jorge Leon 


also became convinced supporters 
of the cause and have since then 
given great importance to the fur. 
therance of composting by the 
Indore Process in all their work 
with planters, farmers and gardeners 
throughout the country... .” 

Interest has continued to increase, 
and the Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, at Turrialba, has taken up 
the matter, in accordance with their 
Project No. 42, their reasons for 
carrying out the study being as fol- 
lows: 

“In accordance with the condi- 
tions and topography of tropical 
America, its soil is the victim of the 
erosion caused by water which year 
in and year out carries away millions 
of tons of vegetable matter to the 
rivers and later to the sea without 
its being recovered even in part. 
On the other hand, there are larger 
areas which have been under culti- 
vation for many decades and which 
have ceased to be fertile, owing to 
the absence of restoration of the soil. 

“In tropical regions the ever-pres- 


ent heat and humidity and the in- f 


tense solar radiation permit a bio- 
chemical action of great vitality 
which is the cause of the profound 
physical as well as chemico-biological 
changes. These changes produce, as 
a result, considerable instability of 
the organic matter present, which 
leaves the soil in such condition that 
it is easily washed away by the tor- 
rential rains characteristic of these 
latitudes. 

“Considering the effects of organic 
matter not only on agricultural pro- 
duction but also as an essential fac- 
tor in the health and success of crops, 
of domestic animals and especially 
of man and, lastly, considering this 
matter from the viewpoint of con- 
servation of the fertility of the soil 
subjected to permanent systems of 
cultivation, it is most necessary to 
look for sources of combinations of 
organic substances which may be 
incorporated into the tillable lands. 

“The present plan will be based 
on the Indore Process which has 
given such good results in all parts 
of the world in which it has-been 
used. This is a very simple process 
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and of quick operation, in which 
is followed the natural process which 
takes place daily in the forests. 

“Very little is as yet known regard- 
ing the reaction of tropical soil to 
the treatment specified in the final 
portion of the present plan. As the 
relative value of organic fertilizers, 
as compared with artificial fertilizers, 
has become a problem of great im- 
portance which has given rise to 
much controversy, it is now necessary 
to undertake studies based on re- 
gional investigations which may later 
make possible the giving of practical 
advice to planters. ...” 

The fact that the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, which is look- 
ed upon as their own by the twenty- 
one republics of America, has in- 
terested itself in the new process and 
is preparing to make profound study 
which it contemplates, gives a clear 
idea of the work of divulgation car- 
ried out by means of the Revista del 
Instituto de Defensa del Cafe de 
Costa Rica and of the interest which 
new ideas have awakened through- 
out the Continent. 

On assuming the office of Director 
of the Institute for the Defense of 
Coffee, Mr. Montealegre issued in- 
structions for an inspection of the 
coffee farms of the country, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the reasons 
for the low production, and it having 
been discovered that this was due 
mainly to the bare spots in the areas 
under cultivation, he decided to have 
extensive nurseries planted in vari- 
ous regions, for account of the In- 
stitute, so that the young trees might 
be sold to planters at cost. The 
success of this measure, after having 
been in practice for a period of nine 
years, has served to prove Mr. 
Montealegre’s foresight, inasmuch as 
the past and present coffee crops will 
undoubtedly prove to be the largest 
obtained in the history of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Montealegre was born at San 
José, Costa Rica, on November 26, 
1876. After graduating from High 
School he was sent to Europe to con- 
tinue his studies, and in 1893 took 
his B. Sc. Degree at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, having in 1896 graduated in 
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Agricultural Sciences at Downton 
College, England. He returned to 
Costa Rica the following year and 
started to work on his father’s farms, 
and later on those of the firm of Von 
Schroeter, having also for a time 
acted as adviser to the firm of Shlu- 
bach Sapper, of Guatamala. Subse- 
quently, and for a period of some 
thirty years, he occupied the position 
of Superintendent of Agriculture for 
the firm of Lindo Brothers, of Costa 
Rica. 

The period prescribed by the Law 
which created the Department of 
Agriculture and made it an adjunct 
of the Depaitment of Public Works 
having expired, the former became 
independent and Mr. Montealegre 


tion of Secretary of Agriculture. His 
experience, his knowledge and, above 
all, his profound longing for the 
betterment of the agricultural sys- 
tems employed in Costa Rica could 
thus be given timely application. 
The department was created, separ- 
ated and should function on its own. 
The wishes of the great majority of 
Costa Ricans had therefore been 
expressed in favor of the creating 
of the department, and the natives 
of the country being more agricul- 
turists than anything else, it seemed 
strange that the State should not 
previously have made any effort in 
that direction. But at the commence- 
ment serious economic difficulties 
had to be faced, and it was up to the 
head of the new department to 
overcome them as best he could. No 
office space, no furniture nor, strictly 
speaking, was even help available. 
There was, however, the National 
School of Agriculture, and from this 
was drawn, as a first step, those who 
should perform the most pressing 
duties. 


Thanks to the good will enjoyed 


by Mr. Montealegre as Director of 


the Institute for the Defense of 
Coffee, he obtained authority to in- 
stall the offices of the department in 
the assembly room of the Institute, 
and with furniture provided by the 
Institute, Mr. Montealegre com- 
menced the organization of his new 
department. The result was that, 
thanks to the support and confidence 
of the President of the Republic, 
when the latter’s term of office ex- 
pired on May 7, 1944, he left the 
Department of Agriculture properly 
installed in suitable offices, with the 
Services of Statistics of Production, 
of Colonization and Distribution of 
Lands, Control of the Locust, Api- 
culture — attached to the National 
School created for that purpose — 
and of Regional Centers of Agri- 
culture, a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the real progress of the coun- 
try, its organization carrying from 
the very center of official agriculture 
to the most remote rural district con- 
structive agricultural action. In ad- 
dition, the services then existing in 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceived attention. The deciding upon 
a policy of help for every problem 
which, for logical reasons, proved 
to be new and always troublesome, 
devolved upon Mr. Montealegre, 
whose proven experience, whose 
astonishing calmness and whose sense 
of leadership were fully established 
by the time he relinquished the 
office. From the Report published 
by him on leaving the Department 
can be observed a patriotic anxiety, 
a love of agriculture which if not 
new in Mr. Montealegre, still stands 
out with greater force. 

The campaign against the Locust 
was a complete success, as the plague 
was reduced in certain parts of the 
Province of Guanacaste; and the 
purchase of lands in fulfillment of 
the laws by which they were allotted 
to peasants who were in need of 
them, proved the understanding 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
had of the true situation, and also 
established the extreme integrity 
with which the matter was handled 
by him. 

The creation of the National 
School of Apiculture and the work 
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of the Apicultural Section, which 
saved the apiaries that had been com- 
pletely abandoned as a result of the 
War, proves not only his interest in 
a branch of agricultural industry of 
such importance, but also his fore- 
sight of its economic future, thus 
offering to the country’s economy an 
item which had been marked off. 
The organization of the Regional 
Centers of Agriculture speaks clearly 
of his profound knowledge of our 
peasant and of his accurate estima- 
tion of the means for forcing him out 
of routine and bringing him into 
line with scientific agriculture. 


Of lesser importance, but of equal 
value within the general understand- 
ing of our agricultural economy, 
were: the Plant for the kiln-drying of 
corn at Guacimo, put up by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs but 
the basic idea of which emanated 
from the Ministry of Agriculture; 
the Agricultural Farm at Liberia, 
Guanacaste, a semi-desert where it 
was proven to planters, in a struggle 
with lack of water for irrigation and 
with the indolence of those who fore- 
saw failure, that it was possible and 
necessary to grow vegetables, fruits, 
selected grain, flowers and everything 
that constitutes horticulture in temp- 
erate regions; the garden and ex- 
perimental nursery at the Ocho- 
mogo Heights, Cartago, which be- 
came the recreation spot of the most 
important planters of the Central 
Plateau. 

Owing to the scant production 
of corn in the country, an area of 
land was acquired in the vicinity 
of the drying plant at Guacimo for 
the cultivation of this crop, as prior 


to the installation of the plant and 
owing to the continuous rainfall in 
the district, not less than 60 per cent 
of the crop was lost each year. But 
ever since the dryers commenced to 
operate, the entire 60 per cent has 
been saved each year, and it has at 
no time become necessary to under- 
take the cultivation of the area ac- 
quired for that purpose. 


The foregoing thus constituted the 
outer ring of a vast and well-studied 
plan for promoting, with the means 
available and under the unique con- 
ditions existing, the technical agri- 
culturization of Costa Rica. 


And lastly, we may mention that 
Mr. Montealegre formed the princi- 
pal channel through which the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences established its headquarters 


in Costa Rica, and to his tact, his 
charming manner and his prestige 
were due the very cordial relations 
which have distinguished from the 
commencement the joint work of 
that admirable Institution and the 
Official Sections of Agriculture of 
the Republic of Costa Rica. 


Even as a young man, Mr. Montea- 
legre used to record the results of 
his experience with the cultivation 
of coffee, and in 1902 published his 


first study La Poda del Cafeto (Prun. 
ing the Coffee Tree), which was 
translated into the English and 
French languages. This was the first 
attempt at the scientific pruning of 
coffee, and it is now known as Poda 
de Costa Rica (Costa Rican Pruning) 
which is, with some variations, the 
method still customarily employed 
on the plantations of the country, 


The first study was followed by 
many others, among which may be 
mentioned: Enfermedades del Café 
(Diseases of Coffee), La Maya o Hilo 
Blanco en las Raices (White Rot of 
the Roots), Plantacién al Tresbolillo 
(Quincunx Planting), La Defoliacién 
Prematura del Cafeto, Sus Causas y 
Efectos (Premature Defoliation of 
the Coffee tree, Its Causes and 
Effects), El Dimorfismo de las Ramas 
del Cafeto (Dimorphism of the 
Branches of the Coffee Tree) La 
Apicultura como Complemento de 
la Caficultura (Apiculture as a Com- 
plement to Coffee Culture), De los 
Almacigos (Coffee Nurseries and 
How to Make Them), Del Papel 
de las Leguminosas en el Mantenimi- 
ento de la Fertilidad de Las Tierras 
(Legumes in the Maintenance of 
Fertility on Coffee Plantations), La 
Fermentacién del Café y su Posible 
Influencia Sobre la Calidad (The 
Fermentation of Coffee and its Possi- 
ble Influence on the Quality), El 
Café, Piedra Angular de la Estructura 
Econémica, Politica y Social de Costa 
Rica (Coffee, the Corner Stone of the 
Economical, Political and Social 
Structure of Costa Rica), and many 
others which appear in the Revista 
del Instituto de Defensa del Café de 
Costa Rica. 


The Soil and Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation has been organized and in- 
corporated in the Courts of the State of Pennsylvania for the 


following general purposes: 


(a) To promote, foster and encourage the use of humus and 
other organic matter in order to maintain and improve soil fertil- 
ity, to prevent soil erosion, and to improve the health of man. 

(b) To conduct, engage in, foster and encourage scientific 
research and study and teaching, training, informing and educa- 
ting the public on and concerning the soil, foods and health of 


man—and their relation to each other. 


(c) To study the effects of organic and artificial fertilizers on 


soil, plants, animals and man. 


(d) In order to accomplish the foregoing purposes to establish, 
use, maintain and operate farms, schools, laboratories, experi- 


mental stations, publishing houses and all other appropriate 


agencies, means and instruments. 

Through its publications, the Foundation will publicize the re- 
sults of its investigations and endeavor to educate farmers, gar- 
deners, and the public in general in cultural practices which will 
insure the better conservation of our soils and the public health. 

All who make contributions to this Foundation become mem- 
bers, regardless of the amount given. A contribution continues 


the membership for a year. Will all members who have not done 


so, send their contributions for another year to the Secretary, 


Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Cabbage leaves and cabbage heads. 


DON’T WASTE THE BEST 


Do not discard the most nutritious parts of food plants. 


By ARCHER P. WHALLON 


war time Victory Garden 
served well the best interests of 
home loving Americans when it gave 
them an initiation into the pleasures 
and profit of vegetable gardening, a 
practice which should be continued 
as a recreational adjunct of whole- 
some and self-sufficient living. But 
it is still true that many American 
gardeners fail of full realization of 
their garden’s possibilities through 
lack of knowledge of some practices 
well known in other lands. 
Americans will hardly adopt the 
practices of drudging Oriental or 
European peasantry and spend their 
evenings in such work as peeling 
squash and pumpkin seeds prepara- 
tory to crushing them to make cook- 
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ing oil, but the European use of the 
false or male flowers of these garden 
vines as food is a simple matter and 
should .be better known. These big 
yellow blossoms serve well as ingre- 
dients of salads and for garnishing, 
but they are of more value as a fried 
vegetable. Cut off the blossom, roll 
in flour and fry a light brown. The 
Greeks, Italians, and other southern 
European peoples use the flowers of 
the Cocozelle or vegetable marrow 
type squash, which is very free 
flowering, but other varieties would 
serve as well. 

It would seem, too, that these large 
flowers would serve as ready-made 
containers, convenient for the prep- 
aration of substitutes for or modifi- 


cations of, “hot tamales” to better 
advantage than the inedible corn 
husks. 

A standard recipe for tamales is 
as follows: 

Make a thick cornmeal mush, well 
cooked, and spread on green corn 
husks, making a layer about one-half 
inch thick. Chop cooked meat fine, 
chicken or veal preferred, season well 
and moisten slightly. Spread a layer 
of this over the mush and roll it up 
like a jelly roll in the corn husk. 
Tie with strips of the corn husk, and 
put the tamales in a pan close to- 
gether to “‘set,” so that they will hold 
their shape. They may either be 
steamed until heated through before 
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serving, or put in a shallow pan and 
simmered until heated in the soup 
stock made from the trimmings of 
the meat. 

A food product, somewhat on the 
same plan, but using edible leaves, 
known as Syrian or Armenian sar- 
mas, is a common dish with these 
peoples. The Syrians use a mixture 
of rice, meat, and garlic, wrapped in 
grape leaves, but of course, the mix- 
ture could be changed as desired and 
to make use of available materials. 
And by the way, the use of young 
grape leaves, boiled like spinach, is 
common throughout the Near East, 
even being a commercial canning in- 
dustry, and imported canned grape 
leaves can be purchased of Greek 
grocers in some American towns. Of 
course, any large edible leaf, cab- 
bage, Chinese cabbage, large Ele- 
phant Ear mustard, and the like, 
can be used in making these sarmas. 
It is advisable to wilt the leaves with 
boiling water, so that they will not 
be brittle and can be readily rolled. 
In using an uncooked ingredient, 
such as rice, which swells, the leaves 
should not be rolled too tightly. Put 
some leaves in the bottom of the ket- 
tle to prevent sticking, and the boil- 
ing should not be too violent. 


I once read in a seed catalog pub- 
lished at Lyon, France, that the 
small ears of sweet corn, before the 
kernels were well formed or the cob 
hard, are pickled like cucumbers, but 
this would seem an extravagant way 
of getting pickles. However, some of 
the branching, multiple-eared var- 
ieties might serve to advantage. Also, 
many foreign peoples use small green 
summer squashes for pickles and 
small canned marrow squashes are 
sold by Greek and Italian grocers. 

I have not tried the following 
method of fruit and vegetable con- 
servation, but as it is cheap and 
simple, and its efficiency seems plau- 
sible, it might be worth a trial. This, 
preservation by stratification in 
powdered hydrated or agricultural 
lime, is in substance quoted from 
Le Petit Jardin, which in turn 
quoted the original by a Belgian 
horticulturist, M. Monclar, in Bel- 
gique Horticole. It consists of mere- 
ly packing fruits or vegetables in 
a box of powdered lime. They 
should be separated an inch and 
a half or more from each other with 
three inches of lime on the bottom, 
top and around the sides of the 
container, the idea being to have 
the lime give adequate isolation 


from the air. Of course, the box 
should be kept from freezing. Fruits 
should be as perfect as possible, free 
from all blemishes, and picked a 
little before maturity. It is stated 
that the lime does not attack in any 
way the skin of the fruit subject to 
prolonged contact, nor in any way 
affect flavor. It is stated that grapes 
were kept from the thirteenth of 
September until the second of the 
following May; quinces, apples and 
pears, for approximately the same 
period. Onions were preserved from 
the twenty-second of August until 
the second of May. Tomatoes, in- 
completely ripe were kept from the 
twenty-second of October, until the 
fifteenth of January, and beets and 
carrots, taken from the lime in May, 
seemed as freshly pulled. 

This practice may well be worth 
trial, and it might be well to note 
that some centuries ago, long before 
the invention of canning, foods were 
preserved in powdered charcoal. The 
early English navigators, including 
Sir Francis Drake, who rounded the 
horn and visited the site of San 
Francisco, carried meat through voy- 
ages of years in tropic climates by 
this simple expedient. 


\HERE are many uses for leaves 
on any home grounds no mat- 


ter whether they are diminutive or 
formal. There are always some 
plants and young shrubs that need 
protection at certain seasons. Fresh- 
ly raked leaves provide this in an 
ideal way. And as these leaves begin 
to disintegrate they produce the sort 
of fertilizer that promotes healthy 
growth without any injurious undue 
stimulation. They are an ideal source 
of humus. 

If there is no place to use them 
as soon as raked, stack them in a 
convenient spot adding an occasional 
thin layer of soil and some activator 
and leave them to be spaded under 
later. The resulting soil will be 
friable and richly fertile without the 
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disagreeable odor of animal ferti- 
lizer. 

Low spots in the garden or lawn 
may be successfully corrected by 
spading under as much fertilizer of 
this kind as is needed. In the case 
of the lawn cut the sod with a sharp 
spade, fold it back gently, work the 
leaf compost into the soil thorough- 
ly until the desired level is attained, 
fold the sod back, pack freely and 
water. The satisfaction from a job 
like this will be felt every time the 
mower rolls over it. 

Leaves provide splendid winter 
protection for the perennials. In the 
spring the cover mixes with soil 
around the plants giving it an im- 
proved texture and providing in- 
creased humus that makes for easier 


cultivation and more satisfying 
growth. 

Leaves may be used to cover the 
strawberries if some care is taken to 
prevent them from forming a heavy 
mat that will smother the plants. 
Spread some coarse stalks like corn 
stalks or zinnias or dried tomato 
plants; there is always something in 
the fall garden that is suitable. And 
here also the leaf cover works down 
around the plants to keep the fruit 
and vines out of the dirt. 

Shrubs, young trees and _ larger 
bushes will be benefited by a slight 
banking of leaves immediately next 
the trunks. They keep down grass 
and weeds and hold the moisture 
that feeds the small roots. 
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WINTERIZE YOUR PLANTS 


Mulching plants is one of nature’s laws. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


sie many if not most of the 
plants in your garden and home 
grounds are natives of other regions 
and other countries, some winter 
protection is necessary for many of 
them. In growing plants every effort 
and every cultural practice should be 
used which will insure early growth 
and proper hardening of the twigs 
before cold weather sets in. This is 
especially true of the everblooming 
roses, and other plants which are 
natives of a warmer climate. Unless 
the autumn is especially dry, water- 
ing should be discontinued early 
enough to permit proper hardening 
of the new growths. In a dry autumn, 
the wood ripens well and yet, if it 
should be unseasonably dry just 
after the first heavy killing frost, 
good watering is advisable to get the 
normal amount of sap in the plants. 
Often evergreens planted near build- 
ings, where they get rainfall from 
one direction, often receive serious 
winter damage. If such plantings 
are well soaked before the ground 
freezes, there is seldom much damage. 
During most years, foundation plant- 
ings need watering as a preparation 
for winter. 

Snow is one of the best winter pro- 
tective mulches, but over a large 
part of this country it cannot be de- 
pended on to give continuous protec- 
tion during all the really cold 
months. Frequently a mid-winter 
thaw is followed by a cold spell and 
frost sinks deep into the ground. But 
snow is for us an object lesson from 
the great book of nature. 


Mulches and Mulching 


By far the best kind of winter pro- 
tection for plants is a mulch which 
must vary according to the kind of 
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plant. With a suitable mulch on the 
surface, the ground freezes little or 
not at all and the roots of plants and 
the soil organisms remain reasonably 
active and can start functioning in 
the early spring when bright, sunny 
and windy days, followed by sharp 
frosts at night, have a drying effect 
on vegetation. Under such condi- 
tions, many choice coniferous and 
broad-leaved evergreens lose so much 
water through their leaves that can- 
not be replaced from the frozen soil 
that they turn brown and often die 
as a result. No method of winter 


TRELLIS 
CLIMBING ROSE BURIED 
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protection, however elaborate, can 
equal the value of a proper mulch 
on the ground. This prevents the 
ground from freezing and keeps the 
roots active so that the water needed 
by the plants in winter can be ab- 
sorbed by the roots and sent up the 
stem to the leaves. 

Mulching your biennial and peren- 
nial flowers, shrubs, and trees is the 
last and most important job of the 
year so far as the garden and home 
grounds are concerned. It may make 
the difference between beautiful 
flowers and healthy shrubs and trees 
as compared with flowers that are 
badly frozen and sickly and insect- 
ravaged shrubs and trees. If you 


value your plants, you cannot afford 
the risk of winter damage. 
Prepare your mulching material 


during the autumn months, but do 
not apply it until the ground has 
been frozen slightly. If snow falls 
in the meantime, mulch over the 
snow. This will insure complete dor- 
mancy of the plants under the mulch. 
Do not be in a hurry in the spring 
to remove the mulch. Mulches should 
be removed gradually and only as 
plants have begun the renewal of 
growth in spring. 

The materials that are good for 
mulches are varied and usually abun- 
dant. In the autumn nature provides 
plant residues in such vast amounts 
that there are mulching materials for 
all who know their value and take 
the time and trouble to use them. 
Think of the leaves of the deciduous 
shrubs and trees! There are thou- 
sands of tons of them. They are na- 
ture’s offering to us as mulching 
materials. Then there are such gar- 
den residues as tomato vines, corn 
stalks, pea vines, beet tops, and the 
many other garden wastes. There 
are numerous wastes from mills and 
other industries which vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, such as 
ground corncobs, tobacco stems, 
brewery wastes, gin wastes, shredded 
bark, excelsior, sawdust, and the 
shells of peanuts, almonds and other 
nuts. 


Burying Plants for the Winter 
The ground, if covered with a 
mulch, maintains a rather uniform 
temperature during the winter and 
seldom freezes. Many plants and 
especially our herbaceous perennials 
withdraw to such underground parts 
as bulbs, rhizomes, other modified 
stems, and fleshy roots for the winter. 
Advantage may be taken of this 
(Continued on page 34) 
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1. Foxgloves being covered ni loose 


mulch. 

2. Excelsior is a good wine for 
Daphne. 

3. Azaleas being mulched with daves. 

4+. Azaleas mulched with hemlocighs. 

5. Boxwood hedge covered with fipurlap. 
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. Rhododendrons protected wijurlap 
windbreaks. 
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urlap 


burlap. 


. Perennial bed protected with oak leaves 


and hemlock boughs. 


. Evergreens protected from winter winds 


with matting. 


. Shrubs wrapped with straw for the 


winter. 


. Windbreaks of matting for evergreens. 


. Gerberas protected with paper-wrapped 


nail kegs. 


Photos by Horace McFarland 
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Winter Plant Protection 
(Continued from page 31) 
method of over-wintering plants 
whenever practicable. Climbing roses 
can be protected most satisfactorily 
by laying them on the ground and 
covering them with about 3 inches 
of soil. As soon as the soil has frozen, 
cover the soil over the roses with a 
winter mulch. Deciduous shrubs and 


MULCH 


trees overwinter well if buried in the 
soil. A fig tree which grows in Allen- 
town, Pa. is buried each fall and 
resurrected each spring. Shortly aftef 
the tree is brought above ground in 
spring, the first blossoms appear 
while a second set of flowers appear 
a month or so later. The burying 
of this fig tree for the winter is de- 
scribed in the April, 1948 issue of 
the Organic Gardening magazine. 
Hybrid tea roses are partially 
buried by heaping the ground 
around the base of the plant to form 
a mound a foot or more high. As 
soon as the soil in this mound has 
frozen slightly, a mulch or plant 
materials should be put over it. 


Covering Plants with 
Insulating Materials 

Some plants and especially the 
biennials which have a rosette of 
leaves near the surface of the ground 
must be protected during the win- 
ter, but cannot endure a mulch 
which packs and thus excludes a 
proper supply of oxygen. As ex- 
amples of such plants may be men- 
tioned delphinium, fox-glove, can- 
terbury bells, violas, and pansies. 
A suitable protection for such plants 
consists of an inverted box large 
enough to cover the plant with six 
or eight inches of plant mulch over 
and around the box. If leaves are 
used for mulching, wire screening 
over them, weighted down with 
stones or bricks, will keep the leaves 
in place. 
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Most plants are sufficiently pro- 
tected if covered with a layer of au- 
tumnal leaves, especially dry oak 
leaves which are less apt to pack into 
a tight, compact layer. Of course, 
any leaves that are available may be 
used. Boughs of hemlock, spruce, or 
other coniferous trees may be used as 
a winter protective cover of biennial 
and perennial herbaceous plants. 
Any material which will not pack 
may be used for a winter mulch as 
sult hay, straw, excelsior, wood shav- 
ings, rock or mineral wool. 


Protection Against Bright Sun and 
Biting Winds 

When soi::..ern plants are grown 
near or beyond their northern limits, 
some protection against wind and 
weather is necessary. Magnolias of 
the soulangeana type and sweet cher- 
ries should have their trunks wrap- 
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ped with burlap, to prevent trunk 
damage by cracking and sunscald. 
The same may be said for English 
walnuts and other trees which tend 
to have a succulent bark. Magnolias 
in such northern localities are 
far more successful if grown as 
large shrubs with branches near the 
ground rather than as trees. Sweet 
cherries should be allowed to branch 
low to begin with, even if, when the 
trees get larger, a few of the lower 
limbs have to be removed. 

Tender shrubs can be protected 
by wrapping them with rye straw. 
This protective covering should not 
be applied until the weather has be- 
come quite cold and the plants are 
completely dormant. For protecting 
such plants as boxwood and rhodo- 
dendron against the biting winter 
winds, burlap screens or covers may 
be used. This breaks the force of 
the wind and still permits sufficient 
air to keep the plants in a healthy 


condition. Windbreaks may also be 
made of other materials as bamboo 
or fiber matting, boards, poultry 
wire covered with heavy paper, a 
barrel with both ends removed, 
and hedges of such hardy plants 
as spruce or hemlock. Applying these 
protective coverings to the tops of 
tender plants does not make un- 
necessary mulching the soil to keep 
the ground from freezing in winter. 
These top coverings are to be re- 
garded as additional protective 
measures to be taken after the 
ground has been well mulched for 
the winter. 

Foundation plantings also need to 
be protected against snow slides from 
the roofs of buildings, against the 
formation of ice on the plants from 
water which drips from the roof, and 
against falling ice which accumulates 
on buildings and later falls to the 
ground. 


Winter Protection Briefly Restated 


The secret of winter protection is 
in the soil. Cover the soil with any 
available and suitable mulch which 
will prevent the ground from freez- 
ing and keep the roots of plants and 
soil organisms more or less active 
all winter. Under these conditions, 
the evergreen plants will absorb 
enough water from the soil to com- 
pensate for what is lost by evapora- 
tion from the leaves and prevent the 


WIRE FRAME 
OVER MULCH 


plants from being winter-killed as a 
result of excessive loss of water. With 
a good winter mulch on the soil, all 
except the most tender plants can 
withstand the winter conditions with- 
out serious damage. Any protection 
of the part of the plant above ground 
must be in addition to the mulch. 
Various methods and materials tor 
such top protection are described 
and illustrated in this article. 
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Thnk Arrangements 


By ANN ANDREWS 


November Dried Arrangements 


Wes the fall season appears we have a desire 
to bring the riches of the season into our 
homes to be enjoyed in its entirety. New ideas are 
born with the new season. 

Arrangements run the gamut of light greens to 
weathered grey tones in the cool colors. The warm 
pinks can be worked up to deep reds of sumac and 
rich browns of dried leaves. 


I Swamp weeds such as teasel, cattail, 
sedge combined with ostrich fern, sumac, 
and smilax leaves with a pink flamingo can 
be combined in a large but delicate ar- 
rangement in tones of greys and brown-reds 
to light pink. 

This arrangement has appeared in a 
professional man’s office. Wives of profes- 
sional men here can in this way develop 
artistic appreciation by patients visiting a 
doctor’s office. Arranged by Mrs. Robert 
C. Shaeffer, Allentown Garden Club. 


<€ 

This container of ancient Greek style has a rare 
classic quality suitable for a modern home. The fall 
material interpreting this season, carries dignity and 
grace with a pleasant harmony of subtle colors. Clip- 
ped palm, feathers, and fruits of hyacinths with se- 
dum for a focal point are worked from the dark tones 
in the background to the light tones in the fore- 
ground. Arranged by Mrs. Stafford Hendrix, Hortu- 
lus Club. 
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SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS 


Make environmental conditions favorable. 


By WILLIAM ACKERMAN 


Now that the gardener’s out- 
door season is over, the house 
plant takes on a renewed impor- 
tance. Many of us make the mistake 
of carrying over our garden ideas in 
caring for house plants. Often those 
techniques which work well in the 
outside garden give only fair to.poor 
results indoors. It must be remem- 
bered that house plants live in a 
highly artificial environment where 
humidity, air and light are quite 
different from outdoors. 

Most of the failures experienced 
with indoor plants are due to at- 
tempting to grow them under un- 
favorable conditions. Your home 
may be perfectly comfortable for 
you, but to your plants it might be 
quite adverse. One might say that 
you have two alternatives in grow- 
ing house plants successfully; either 
adjust the house conditions to suit 
your plants or select your plants to 
suit your house conditions. I think 
very few people will argue against 
the fact that the latter system is by 
far the most practical. 


Careful Selection of Plants 


What plants then, should be 
chosen? In certain plant families, 
we find a number of subjects 
which are well adapted to “take” 
the indoor environment. Plants with 
tough, leathery leaves and stems are 
the tolerant. For example: 
Ficus, or the rubber plant; Aspi- 
distra, cast-iron plant; Sansevierta, 
mother-in-law’s-tongue; will flourish 
where many of the more tender 
plants such as gardenias and snap- 
dragons would probably fail com- 
pletely. Many members of the Lily 


most 
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family do very well as house plants. 
Some of these are: Dracaena, in 
several species and varieties; dwarf 
varieties of Aloe; also Gasteria and 
Haworthia, interesting South Afri- 
can succulents; Asparagus species 
grown for ornament such as emerald 
feather, and asparagus fern are alos 
good house plants. 

There is a large group of succu- 
lent plants that do exceptionally 
well under house conditions, in- 
cluding such well-known genera as 
Bryophyllum, sprouting-leaf; Cras- 
sula, jade plant; Lithops, living 
stones; Fenestraria, windowed plant; 
and Faucaria, tiger’s jaw. 

Other delightful plants which 
grow well and will brighten up your 
home are the many different kinds 
of Philodendron, Aglaonema, Dief- 
fenbachia, Homalomena, Pothos, 
Syngonium, Schismatoglottis, Neph- 
thytis, and Monstera. Among vine 
plants there are a few grape rela- 
tives such as Cissus rhombifolia, ivy 
grape; C. capensis, capegrape; and 
C. antartica, kangaroo grape. The 
English ivy can also be grown if the 
temperature is not kept too hot. 
Then of course there is the cacti 
group, which almost anybody can 
grow well indoors. 

This listing is by no means ex- 
haustive nor is it meant to be. 
There are dozens upon dozens of 
other plants that grow well under 
house environment conditions. Some 
of these are a little more tender, re- 
quiring more care, but are well 
worth the extra trouble; for ex- 
ample, some of those with hairy 
leaves such as African violet and 
gloxinias. —Then again many people 
claim the Begonia and Geranium 


take an astonishing amount of abuse 
and somehow still survive. 
Up to now, we have discussed how 


‘you can select your plants to con- 


form with your house environment; 
it seems only fair that the plant 
advocate do a little herself to make 
their stay a happy one. Therefore, 
let us explore what can be done for 
the house plant to make it thrive 
as well as just survive. 


Atmospheric Moisture 


Humidity — In the greenhouse or 
even in the open garden the hu- 
midity is much higher than in 
the average home. The relative hu- 
midity of the greenhouse usually 
amounts to 60 per cent or over, but 
in the average home, when the heat 
is on, it seldom exceeds 30 per cent 
except in the kitchen, bath, or 
laundry. Realizing this, it is not 
strange that the leaves of many 
plants curl, the flowers fade, and 
the plant finally collapses when 
brought into this oven-dry atmos 
phere. There are several ways to 
decrease fatigue in plants by in- 
creasing the humidity. Pans of water 
may be placed on heated radiators. 
If the house is heated by a hot-air 
furnace, be sure that the humidi- 
fying device with which it is equip- 
ped is in working order. 

A tray of moist gravel makes a 
good base for potted plants. It pre- 
vents the soil from drying out too 
rapidly and raises the humidity 
around the leaves where it is most 
needed. Growing plants in a War- 
dean case or other glass enclosure 
permits conditions whereby those 
plants which require high humidity 


can be successfully grown. A modi- | 
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fication of this method may be em- 
ployed by using a glass screen to 
partially or completely enclose a bay 
window. With this system there is 
of course danger of cold snaps lower- 
ing the temperature of the window 
area quite considerably, since it is 
enclosed from the main room area. 

Lightly spraying the leaves of 
plants, except those with hairy 
leaves, with water at least once a 
day will help considerably in the 
plants’ fight against dryness. An- 
other suggestion is to place the 
plants under the shower about once 
a week, giving them a thorough 
spraying with cool water. This 
greatly improves the moisture situa- 
tion and also removes dust, soot, and 
to some extent the oil film that often 
settles on leaves from burning 
kitchen fats. Beware of spraying 
African violets or gloxinias, because 
cold water on the leaves of these 
plants causes yellow spots and mot- 
tling, especially if the plants are ex- 
posed to direct sunlight while still 
wet. 


Soil Moisture 


Watering — The question arises 
as to how often house plants should 
be watered. Actually no simple rule 
can be formulated that wiil satisfy 
all house plants. The requirements 
and factors involved are quite com- 
plex, but the senses of sight, touch, 
and hearing, if used properly, can 
bring the indoor gardener through 
most difficulties. If you see that 
your plant is wilting even slightly, 
you can be reasonably sure that 
moisture is lacking; a glance at the 
soil surface may confirm the diag- 
nosis — it will be lighter in color 
when dry. For most plants it is best 
to water them before the wilting 
point is reached. If the soil looks 
moist and feels moist probably no 
water is needed. However, if at the 
last watering you did not give the 
plant a good soaking, the soil may 
be moist on top but completely dry 
below the surface. The presence of 
this condition can be determined by 
tapping the side of the pot lightly 
against some hard object. If the re- 
sulting sound is dull, no water is 
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needed. If a ringing sound is heard, 
the soil is undoubtedly dry beneath 
the surface and watering is needed. 
If you still are not certain whether 
the plant needs water or not after 
tapping, you can always turn the 
pot upside down with your hand 
over its mouth and tap the edge of 
the pot, removing the pot ball. 
Watering is best done in the 
morning when the temperature is 
rising. Transpiration is more rapid 
during the day, resulting in the loss 
of water from the plant material. 


»Also, it is not good to have plant 


and soil wet when the temperature 
is falling, for this can result in chil- 
ling, stunting and in some cases 
conditions favorable for the growth 
and spread of fungus diseases. 

The temperature of the water 
used can make a considerable differ- 
ence in the growth and well-being. 
of house plants. Water should be of 
about room temperature or even a 
few degrees higher. If cold water is 
used the roots are chilled and plant 
growth stops at least temporarily. 
If this practice is continued every 
day, plants may not show any ap- 
preciable growth for weeks. 

Plants may be watered from the 
surface or from below. Most plant 
growers will use both methods at 
one time or other, depending upon 
the circumstances. Bottom watering 
generally furnishes more uniform 
moisture throughout the pot soil 
than surface watering done by the 
inexperienced grower. Amateur 
growers often tend to fill their pots 
with too much soil, leaving insuf- 
ficient room for adequate watering 
unless it is repeated very frequently. 


Containers 


Pots — There are, principally, two 
kinds of pots that you can grow your 
plants in; the fancy decorative glazed 
pots sold by many flower organiza- 
tions for rather fancy prices, and the 
common porous clay pot with the 
drainage hole in the bottom. The 
first type looks very fine, but your 
plants will generally prefer the more 
drab porous pot. I am not implying 
that you should not use the glazed 
pots at least the type with a drainage 


hole in the bottom, but don’t kid 
yourself into thinking your plants 
will grow better in them. Flower 
pots should, however, have drainage 
holes. A glazed pot without a drain- 


age hole provides no way for excess 


moisture to drain off. Consequently, 
a single overwatering may be suffi- 
cient to cause stunting or death of 
the plants. 


Light 

Sunlight — Plant growth and flow- 
er formation are dependent upon 
sunlight. Foliage plants require less 
light than flowering plants. Under- 
standing this, it is not difficult to 
arrange your plants so that the 
flowering types are located near the 
window’s edge and the foliage plants 
are toward the center of the room 
or near a wall. 

In winter, give your flowering 
plants as much direct sunlight as 
is possible. Even window sills differ 
in their value from a light stand- 
point. A southern exposure of course 
is best, which is followed by ex- 
posures on the east, west and lastly 
north side of the house. Plants are 
phototropic, that is, they move 
toward the light, so unless you want 
lopsided plants, you had better turn 
them around every few days. 

During the wintertime when sun- 
light is not too plentiful, plants 
benefit quite considerably from even 
artificial light. Floor lamps with 
brackets for holding potted plants 
can be practical as well as attractive 
during dark winter months. Of 
course, the presence of reading lamps 
and other lights in the same room 
with plants will have some effect on 
plant growth, but the amount of il- 
lumination decreases with the square 
of the distance, so their benefit di- 
minishes greatly if not rather close 
to your plants. A 100- or 200-watt 
bulb is about the right size to use, 
keeping the plants one to two feet 
away from the bulb to avoid dam- 
age from heat radiation. It is well 
to keep in mind, however, that it 
would take 50 or more such bulbs 
to equal the strength of direct sun- 
light that comes in the window free 
of charge. 
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HUNZA 


The Land and the People 


Last month began a series of 
photographs of the Hunza Country, 
taken by Eva Maillart, now living 
in Switzerland. They will be con- 
tinued over the next year, frequent- 
ly being supplemented by excerpts 
from The Healthy Hunzas, by J. I. 
Rodale. The book may be purchased 
from RopALeE Press for $3.00. 


RIGHT — 

One can understand very clearly 
the precarious journey that is neces- 
sary when a traveler penetrates into 
the Hunza country. All transporta- 
tion must be done with sure-footed 
donkeys climbing through moun- 
tainous terrain and over rushing 
glacial streams. A native and his 
animal are shown crossing the 
Hunza River, below Misgor in Kash- 
mir, on a cantilever bridge. 


BELOW— 

The panoramic view of the Aetit 
village illustrates one of the rare, 
relatively flat areas of the Hunza 
land. The valley is really a patch- 
work of terraced crop fields, inten- 
sively worked to produce two har- 


vests every year. The threshing places 
are visible, scattered through the 
fields. 

The long, narrow polo field, near 
the center of the picture, is the only 
ground in Hunza large enough for 
the playing of this national game. 
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PAY DIRT 


Farming and Gardening with 
Compost. The best guide to 
the organic movement. Points 
the way to proper farming 
methods, shows how to obtain 
bigger yields of disease-free, 
health-giving crops. For the 
backyard gardener as well as 
the large-acreage farmer. $3.00 


The HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


The true story of how the 
health and vigor of a living 
soil are passed on to crop 
plants, animals, and finally to 
its human inhabitants. The 
Hunzas are a people who re- 
turn all residues to the soil and 
from it receive health and hap- 
piness that are unequalled any- 
where in the world. Illustrated. 

$3.00 


THE ORGANIC 
FRONT 


Answers the question, “Is our 
health related to the soil?” in 
terms of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying successful 
farming and gardening. 200 
pp-, cloth. $1.00 


Stone Mulching 
in the Garden 


A new invention in gardening! 
An authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and 
healthier plants. Illustrated. 


Christmas Gifts of Permanence: 
Books hy 7.4Rodale 


DO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO 
SAY “SANTA CLAUS!” Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in 
the gift card at the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page, and send it with 
your money order or check. That’s all there is, and your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $.......... for which please send the books checked, postpaid, 
to the following addresses: 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift.) 


Please send: [] Pay Dirt $3 Oo Hunzas $3 o Organic Front $1 oO Stone Mulching $3 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift.) 


Please send: [] Pay Dirt $3 oO Hunzas $3 Oo Organic Front $1 Oo Stone Mulching $3 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want te send your Merry Christmas Gift.) 


Please send: [| Pay Dirt $3  Hunzas $3 ( Organic Front $1 (I Stone Mulching $3 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift.) 


Please send: [] Pay Dirt $3 [ Hunzas $3 (J Organic Front $1 [ Stone Mulching $3 


(Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift.) 


Please send: Oo Pay Dirt $3 o Hunzas $3 | Organic Front $1 Oo Stone Mulching $3 


Cut out this page and mail to: Organic Gardening, Dept. XN, Emmaus, Pa. 


*« A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 
mailed just in time for 
Christmas. Friends will 
cheer your discrimina- 
tion and thoughtful- 
ness. 
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A We come Gift 
Onganic Gardening 


What a simple way to do your Christmas shopping ! 


Just fill in the Christmas Gift Forms, sign your name in the gift card at the bottom of the 
page, tear out the entire page, and send it with your money order or check. That's all 
there is, and your Christmas buying is over. Use plain paper for additional subscriptions. 


SPECIAL XMAS BONUS: A reduced rate on multiple gifts. Take 20% off the price of each 
additional gift subscription. For example, if you enter three gift subscriptions to ORGANIC 
GARDENING, the first costs you $3 and the others only $2.40 each! 


Enclosed is $.......... Please enter a gift subscription to go to each of the following: 


(Fill in name »f person to whom you want to send your gift.) _ (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) 


Send O. G. for: 1 year—$3. [] 2 years—$5. 3 years—$6. Send 0. G. for: [7 1 year—$3. 2 years—$5. 3 years—$6. 


. 

: : 

. (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) s (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) 

bed 

s 

: 

$Send O. G. for: 1 year—$3. oO 2 years—$5. oO 3 years—$6.*Send O. G. for: 1 year—$3. oO 2 years—$5. oO 3 years—$6. 

® (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) ; (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) . 

7 

s 

Send 0. G. for: [] 1 year—$3. oO 2 years—$5. 3 years—$6. Send 0. G. for: 1 year—$3. 2 years—$5. oO 3 years—$6. 

y (Fill in name of person to whom you. want to send your gift.) e (Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your gift.) 2 

Send O. G. for: 1 year—$3. oO 2 years—$5. oO 3 years—$6. G. for: [] 1 year—$3. 2 years—$5. oO 3 years—$6. § 


x A DISTINCTIVE GIFT and mail to 


~< 


Christmas. Friends will 
cheer your year-round 
thoughtfulness. 


Turn page for other 
CHRISTMAS 
gift suggestions... 


Cut out this page 7 


CARD will be sent to ORGANIC € 
everyone on your list. 

This card, with your name GARDENING = 
neatly penned on it, will x JZ 
be mailed just in time for 
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A COLD frame is really a pro- 
tected seed-bed and can be used 


in the first frosty days of autumn just 
as advantageously as in early spring. 
Last fall I used one of my frames for 
salad greens and we enjoyed ten- 
der lettuce and crisp endive until 
after Thanksgiving. 


My frame is 10 feet long and 3 feet 
wide and divided into three compart- 
ments, each with a separate sash. 
Instead of glass, we have covered the 
sash with plastic Flexi-Glass which 
makes it much lighter to handle and 
is not so easily broken. Flexi-Glass 
must be soaked in water and thor- 
oughly dried before it is tacked to 
the frames, as it shrinks about an 
inch. 


As my frame had been used in the 
spring for raising vegetable plants, 
there was a good supply of loose, 
composted soil in each compartment 
and I had kept it covered so that it 
was free from weeds. I watered it 
well about two days before planting 
and leveled it off with a board early 
in September. 


I chose two kinds of lettuce, ten- 
der Oakleaf and small crisp Bibb, 
the broad-leaf type endive known 
as Escarolle and plain parsley. I 
planted these seeds in one compart- 
ment in rows three inches apart and 
about one-quarter inch deep, cover- 
ing the seed with vermiculite to pre- 
vent damping off. I then watered 
the rows with a fine spray, adjusted 
the sash and placed a covering of 
light boards over it. As soon as the 
seeds sprouted I removed this cover 
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WINTER VEGETABLES 


Sun’s heat can be utilized in winter. 


By OLIVE JENNINGS 


and raised the sash several inches to 
allow good circulation of air. 

These seedlings grew rapidly and 
when they began to crowd each 
other, were ready to transplant. I 
prepared the other compartments of 
the frame by adding 2 to 3 inches of 
sifted compost to the soil, and set the 
little plants about 3 inches apart in 
each direction. Again I mulched 
with vermiculite and kept them shad- 
ed for a few days. As the plants 
grow they can be thinned and the 
thinnings used in salads. The re- 
maining plants will then begin to 
form heads. 

When the nights grew frosty I 
closed the frame tightly before sun- 
down to hold the day’s heat within, 
opening it again each morning. If 
the nights were very cold I covered 
the frame entirely with a blanket 
and banked leaves around the sides. 
If the day remained cold I removed 
the blanket for light and kept the 
frame closed. 

It was amazing how much cold 
these plants could stand under glass. 
As the season grew late they were 


occasionally frozen but by being 
sprinkled with cold water and kept 
in the dark they revived and came 
back in good condition. It is possible 
to have fresh salads until winter. We 
felt well repaid for the time we had 
spent. When the greens were all gone 
I still had young parsley, which I 
transplanted into pots for the kitch- 
en windowsill. These plants lived 
all winter and provided feathery 
green decoration as well as seasoning. 

My husband removed the dirt in 
another frame for about 18 inches. 
Before the ground froze he placed 
turnips and rutabagas from the gar- 
den in this frame on a layer of straw. 
He covered them with more straw, 
then with the sash and _ boards. 
These vegetables kept crisp and un- 
frozen all winter. He also packed 
‘ate celery in another compartment, 
covered it with sash and boards and 


it kept well until Christmas. 

Our cold frame is truly a year- 
round helper in raising and storing 
many of the good vegetables we en- 
joy on our table. 


Flexi-Glass makes it much lighter to handle. 
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By RUTH RODALE 


W: OFTEN hear that the 
three elements most necessary 
for living plants are the trio, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, and potash, com- 
monly called N-P-K. These elements 
will often make up at least half of 
the minerals in plant tissue. The 
following article is an outline de- 
scribing some of the known and not- 
so-well-known values for which the 
N-P-K combination is responsible. 


Nitrogen 


The functions of nitrogen have 
received probably more attention 
than those of any other mineral. 
How very natural! For the com- 
mercial farmer and gardener found 
that nitrogen is associated generally 
with high crop yields. But are you 
aware of the less spectacular but 
basic ways in which nitrogen con- 
tributes to the well-formed and 
healthy plants? 

1. Nitrogen will produce a heavy, 
leafy growth, giving a large crop 
yield of lettuce and spinach especial- 
ly. Most nitrogen absorbed into a 
plant is manufactured eventually 
into protein, the organic material 
that makes up the living part of 
plant cells. 

2. Nitrogen-fertilized crops usual- 
ly have much water contained in 
their tissues, again handy when 
growing food plants that demand 
tender leaves. Protein, it seems, has 
a natural affinity for water and will 
cling to almost as much as is avail- 
able to it. The softness of leaves 
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is also helped by the thin, stretched- 
out cell walls from an abundance of 
nitrogen. 

3. High-nitrogen plants, particu- 
larly when chemically fertilized are 
most susceptible to fungus disease. 
The watery tissue and thin cell walls 
make it particularly appealing for 
threads of fungi to penetrate. 

4. Plants with plenty of nitrogen 
have a rich green leaf color. 

5. Nitrogen available at the fruit- 
ing time will insure a large fruit set. 
When deficient in nitrogen, the 
plants often have a heavy fruit drop. 

6. Color and flavor of fruit are 
dependent on the nitrogen supply. 
Excess, however, will show consider- 
ably more damage than a deficiency. 
High nitrogen causes poor, almost 


WATCH YOUR N-P-K! 


Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are major 
plant nutrients taken by plants from the soil. 


faded color as well as a low sugar 
content. Sugar content will be low 
in root crops, too. 

While most of these qualities are 
peculiar to nitrogen nutrition, best 
results are found when-the nutrition 
of the other minerals is in order. 

Microorganisms will not rob 
plants of their nitrogen supply to 
break down organic matter put into 
the soil. 


Potash 


Potash is the mineral that con- 
cerns itself chiefly with carbohydrate 
manufacture, whether starches or 
sugars. Although potash is not put 
into the carbohydrate molecules, all 
starch and sugar making stops when 


(Continued on page 58) 


Barley in Crosby silt loam of low fertility — Pot 1 (PK), nitrogen starvation. Pot 2 
(NK)-phosphorus starvation. Pot 3 (NP) potash starvation. Pot 4 nitrogen, phosphorus, 


and potash supplied. 
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—peactrmaa is a month of re- 
trenchment and preparation 
for winter. The leaves of deciduous 
shrubs and trees gradually lose their 
green color and change to yellow 
and then often to crimson red, 
bronze, sometimes white as in 
birches, and finally brown. While 
this color change is going on, an 
abscission (cutting) layer is being 
formed at the base of the leaf which 
finally cuts the leaf off the twig and 
it falls to the ground. The fallen 
leaves constitute nature’s winter 
mulch which absorbs the winter 
rains, prevents erosion, regulates the 
temperature of the soil and prevents 
it from freezing, and, best of all, it 
serves as food for the soil organisms. 
Nature gives a wonderful demonstra- 
tion in mulching which all garden- 
ers should copy. 

The evergreens—conifers, rhodo- 
dendrons, laurels, hollies, and many 
other trees and shrubs have a heavy 
coating of wax over their leaves to 
prevent excessive water loss. In the 
leaves are also formed certain anti- 
freezes,,as pentosans, which prevent 
the sap in the leaves from freezing. 
Evergreens also drop their leaves, 
but not all at once in autumn as do 
the deciduous shrubs and trees. The 
leaves of evergreens remain on the 
plants for two or more growing sea- 
sons. 

Biennial plants, as evening prim- 
rose and foxglove, which grew from 
seeds sown in the spring, now con- 
sist of a large fleshy root filled with 
reserve food and a small crown stem 
bearing a rosette of leaves which 
press themselves close to Mother 
Earth’s breast for protection against 
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the cold winter winds. The kindly 
leaves of neighboring shrubs and 
trees are blown over them by winds 
to form a protective winter mulch. 
The herbaceous perennials withdraw 
to underground stems or roots for 
winter protection. Annual plants 
ripen seeds which fall to the warm 
earth and remain dormant until the 
appropriate time in spring. And so 
it may be seen that each kind of 
plant has a way of spending the 
winter successfully and growing into 
new life when conditions favorable 
to growth return. 

November must be regarded as an 
important garden month. We must 
give proper attention to the soil 
which, as a living organism, must 
be fed and protected during the 
winter months. We should make 
every effort to return to the soil all 
crop residues and all organic matter 
which can be secured. Waste materi- 
als are all that Mother Nature asks. 
Can we refuse her the crumbs? Let 
us assist nature in tucking her plants 
in for the winter. Snow is nature’s 
mulch in the higher latitudes and 
altitudes where the temperatures are 
apt to be lowest in winter. Where 
snows do not persist during the cold- 
est parts of the winter, we must 
supply organic mulches. 


The North 


Flower Garden:—All plant resi- 
dues from the flower garden should 
be gathered up and put on the com- 
post heap or shredded and put back 
on the soil as a winter mulch and 
as food for soil organisms. Finish 
planting spring-flowering bulbous 
plants as tulips, lilies, and others. 


NOVEMBER 
GARDEN CALENDAR 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


Mulch biennial and perennial plants. 

Shrubs and Trees: —Shrubs and 
trees may be transplanted just as 
soon as they have dropped their 
leaves. This also is a good time to 
transplant evergreens, i.e. plants 
which have leaves which persist 
throughout the winter. Prepare the 
soil well with compost, and see to it 
that it is well-drained and supplied 
with pulverized rocks. Water the 
evergreens and, late in the month, 
mulch them with acid compost 
covered with a mulch of pine needles 
or shredded leaves. Remove all the 
suckers from the lilac bushes and 
fertilize them with a compost which 
includes some lime. 

Cuttings of evergreens can be 
made at this time. Follow the in- 
structions as given on page 24 of the 
November, 1949 issue of the Organic 
Gardening magazine. 

Berries:—The strawberries should 
be covered, plants and all, with a 
loose winter mulch of straw, salt hay, 
or similar material which will not 
pack. Mulch with shredded plant 
materials, as leaves, the raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
and other small fruits. A good com- 
post made without lime will insure 
a good set of delicious fruit next 
year. Other mulching materials are 
sawdust, shredded bark, peat, and 
shredded plant residues of almost 
any kind. 

Vegetable Garden:—Celery and 
root crops as beets, turnips, car- 
rots, rutabagas, should be stored for 
winter use. Carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
and other hardy root crops may be 
left in the soil all winter for 
spring use providing the ground is 
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properly mulched after it freezes 
lightly. Put all the vegetable wastes 
through the shredder and return to 
the soil as a mulch or as compost. 
All the soil of the garden should 
be covered with a winter mulch. 


The West Coast 


Flower Garden:—All hardy annu- 
als as larkspur, bachelors buttons, 
godetia, Virginia Stocks, nigella, 
anagallis, poppy, and sweet pea may 
be sown outdoors in November. Early 
planting insures earlier blooms, bet- 
ter plants with a long flowering peri- 
od. Perennials having seeds with 
hard coats may also be sown at this 
time. The freezing will break the 
seed’s dormancy and often crack the 
hard seed coat and thus facilitate 
germination. Nearly all lilies do well 
and should be planted in November. 
Mulch the chrysanthemums with 
loose material which will permit the 
free circulation of air. 

Vegetable Garden:—There is still 
time to sow seeds of vegetables for 
early spring use—garden peas, wind- 
sor beans, onion sets. 

Shrubs and Trees:—The roses may 
be pruned anytime between Novem- 
ber and February, but should be 
planted in November. You will like 
such occasional roses as the flori- 
bunda, pillar, climber, and species 
for covering banks, angles of build- 
ings, and walls. Every garden should 
include pyracantha and the many 
cotoneasters with their scarlet ber- 
ries, laurestinus with its metallic 
blue berries, the low-growing per- 
nettyas with berries ranging in color 
from white to pink-rose. Both cone- 
bearing and broad-leafed evergreens 
may be planted this month. 


The South 


Flower Garden:—This is an excel- 
lent time to have a Chrysanthemum 
show and bring the flowering season 
to a glorious conclusion. Plant 
spring-flowering bulbous plants and 
sweet peas. 

Lawn:—If the winter lawn has not 
yet been planted, it should be done 
without further delay. 

Shrubs and Trees:—Deciduous 
shrubs and trees, including roses, 
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should be pruned at this time. Also 
Christmas holly can be transplanted 
most easily, but use lots of finely 
ground leaves and leafmold. Also 
plant all kinds of berries. 

Vegetable Garden:—For the late 
winter and early spring use, plant 
the hardiest of the cool-season vege- 
tables. Lettuce and radishes should 
be planted in hotbeds and cold- 
frames for winter use. Clear away 
all plant residues and put them in 
the compost heap or put them 
through a plant shredder and return 
them to the soil. Plant asparagus, 
cabbage, and rhubarb. 


The Lower South * 


Flower Garden:—Water hyacinths, 
with their beautiful, delicate flowers, 
deserve a place in any garden. In 
Florida they are easy to obtain. If 
no larger body of water is available, 
they may be grown in an ordinary 
bird bath. No soil is required, and 
new growths of small plants are con- 
stantly being produced from the 


original plants. The stems are orna- 
mental as well as the _ blossoms. 
Plant the usual fall list: ageratum, 
alyssum, arctotis, asters, baby’s 
breath, bachelors buttons, balsam, 
blue lace flower, calendula, calliop- 
sis, candy tuft, carnation, cynoglos- 
sum, Shasta daisy, delphinium, di- 
anthus, gaillardia, strawflower, holly- 
hock, larkspur, lupine, nasturtium, 
pansy, phlox, California poppy, pe- 
tunia, Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, 
scabiosa, snapdragon, sweet pea, stat- 
ice, verbena, vinca. 

Vegetable Garden:-To add a 
touch of beauty to the prosaic vege- 
table plot, raise crimson runner 
beans and roselles, the latter some- 
times called Florida cranberries. 
The plants are easy to grow and 
have a profusion of red blossoms. 


Only the calyx is used. They are 
liked for making jelly or jam and 
are used in drinks. Also to be plant- 
ed this month are: beet, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese 
cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celery, 
collard, eggplant, endive, garlic, 
kale, kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, 
onion seed and sets, romaine, ruta- 
baga, swiss chard, spinach, turnip. 

Trees and Shrubs:—At the risk of 
repeating a warning as to trees in 
or near the garden, be careful in 
the selection of sorts best adapted 
to the purpose. A recent long-con- 
tinued fight against a giant maple 
that ran its roots near the surface 
and into garden plants and citrus 
trees for a distance of 30 or 40 feet 
from the trunk, suggested this topic. 
After years of struggle, it was final- 
ly taken out, “root and_ branch,” 
though the trunk measured more 
than three feet in diameter near the 
ground. Australian pines have the 
same bad habit, and in addition, put 
out new trees all along the roots. If 
a tree that does not make an ap 
preciable shade is wanted, the Cocos 
plumosa is excellent, and _ satisfac 
tory as an ornamental. Sweet gum 
is ideal for appearance and freedom 
from running roots. It has abundant 
foliage and is suitable for a shade 
tree. As a shrub, or small tree, the 
Surinam cherry is fine. Used as a 
hedge, its vari-colored leaves are at- 
tractive. When allowed room to 
grow by itself it produces a large 
crop of the cherries. 


The Southwest ** 


November with its deceptive day- 
time temperatures hovering around 
70 degrees F. or over may mislead 
you, if you are not familiar with the 
low 40’s at night which slow down 
rapid growth. The season for fast 
growth of fall sown annuals and 
winter vegetables is over. Cleaning 
up after the long growing season is 
in order. Utilize every bit of material 
you can in making compost: falling 
leaves, rakings of old lawn, summer 
weeds, vegetable waste, tender prun- 
ings, etc. Collect a large amount of 
dry refuse and make a pile or fill a 
bin. Use humisite as an activator. 
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Start with 12 inches of dry material 
wet down thoroughly, and put on a 
very thin sprinkling of humisite. 
Continue with the 12 inch layers and 
the sprinklings of humisite, ending 
with the thin top sprinkling of humi- 
site. Be sure you soak each layer thor- 
oughly. After the third layer tramp 
in the dry refuse. When you have 
finished spread several layers of news- 
paper over the top and fasten secure- 
ly. A square or rectangular pile or 
bin conserves the heat and moisture 
best. In bins, for aeration, allow 
spaces between the boards or bore 
1 inch holes at irregular intervals. 
Use a diagonal pole tester to gauge 
the moisture. A pile made in the 
afternoon will be very hot by the 
next morning. After the heat sub- 
sides introduce your earthworms and 
permit the sow-bugs to get in their 
good work. You do not need to put 
in layers of soil, for the humisite is 
rich in humic acid and has a high 
bacterial count. Manure is not 
necessary, and lime and ashes should 
not be added here in the alkaline 
Southwest. It seldom takes more 
than four weeks to make mellow 
compost. Humus is the life of the 
soil, and we need to keep adding 
compost continually for mulching 
and planting. Don’t make a tire- 
some chore of composting. Have a 
hinged door at the bottom of your 
bin and scrape the finished product 
out as you want to use it. 
November weather is often very 
variable in the Southwest. A few 
scattering rains may come, but not 
enough to soak the dry ground thor- 
oughly. Your day temperatures may 
often run high until the last of the 
month; but, as the nights become 
longer and cooler, all growth slows 
down. You cannot expect any more 
rapid growth; and vegetables and 
annuals go into their winter resting 
period shortly after coming up, if 
put in at this time. “Shooting to 
seed” in early spring is the bane of 
the inexperienced gardener. 
Flower Garden:—November is one 
of our leading bulb planting months. 
Take out your tulips which you 
have had in cold storage and plant 
in your borders nine or ten inches 
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deep. The early tulips are not for 
us, but use instead the late Darwin, 
Cottage and Breeder types. The bo- 
tanical tulips are fine. Tulipa Clust- 
ana has long been used here and is 
highly recommended for pots or 
borders. Hyacinths, Dutch and 
French-Roman, daffodils in variety, 
scillas, hybrid amaryllis, bulbous iris, 
baby gladiolus and ornithogalums 
can be planted wherever the soil is 
properly prepared. Native bulbs can 
still be planted, and those advised 
earlier in the season can still be 
rushed in for succession. November 
is one of the best months for plant- 
ing lilies. By all means try the fine 
new hybrids along with the old 
stand-bys. Ues Northwestern grown 
stock, planting those species and hy- 
brids recommended for this region. 
You cannot go wrong with L. Hen- 
ryi, L. Maxwell, L. umbellatum, L. 
Shuksan, L. pardalinum and the fine 
centifolious Olympic Hybrids. If 
your purse will permit, try some of 


the new Fiesta, Aurelian and Mid-. 


Century Hybrids. 


Perennials recommended for last 
month may still be set out to devel- 
op strong root systems after the 
winter rains come. Annuals for 
winter blooming should be coming 
on. Do not let them suffer for want 
of water. Mulch with compost and 
keep the weeds out. Wildflower 
seeds may be broadcasted in dry soil 
and will come up with the first rains 
like magic. Such deep rooting an- 
nuals as poppies, scarlet flax, lark- 
spurs, clarkias, godetias, candytuft 
and linarias may be broadcasted or 
sown in rows. They do not need 
rich soil. Avoid thick sowing of fine 
seed, mix them with sand and sow 
lightly. Use ground covers over your 
bulbs. Baby Blue Eyes, Cream cups 
and Douglas Daisies are charming 
with early spring bulbs. After your 
bulbs come up, set in plants of 


pansies, violas and Bluebird forget- 
me-nots for ground covers. 

Trees and Shrubs:—Native and 
hardy drought-resistants be 
planted to advantage now to get 
the benefit of the winter rains. Grow 
your own Christmas wreaths by 
planting California Holly and holly- 
leaved cherry. Use well-grown can- 
ned material, being careful not to 
get any which has grown through 
the bottom of the containers. Water 
tropicals and sub-tropicals sparingly 
sO as not to stimulate new growth 
to be nipped by the first heavy frosts. 
Water your deciduous material, both 
fruit and ornamentals, if they need 
water until the first soaking rains 
come.. Shape up and stake trees and 
shrubs for winter. Transplant and 
set out camellias. 

Vegetable Garden:—Continue 
planting cover crops on all unused 
land. Melilotus indica and purple 
vetch are excellent. Windsor beans 
are recommended highly for a winter 
cover crop and on account of their 
luxuriant foliage and large nitrogen 
nodules are excellent for making 
rich compost. Peas, Chinese edible 
pod peas, Windsor beans, radishes, 
onions (set and seedlings), Southern 
curled mustard, Chinese mustard can 
be planted now. In the sunny part 
of your garden set plants of loose- 
leaved lettuce and Swiss chard and 
rhubarb chard. Make divisions of 
many of the perennial herbs. Make 
root-cuttings of horse radish. Ever- 
green Oriental leaf garlic, Allium 
tuberosum, will furnish you garlic 
througout the year. Divide and re- 
set your chives. Constantly enrich 
your soil with compost and top 
mulch to prevent drying out on the 
surface due to high day-time tem- 
peratures and drying winds which 
may be frequent in the late fall and 
early winter. 


The Rockies *** 


Flower Garden:—It might be smart 
to do some of next year’s gardening 
now and avoid the spring rush; it’s 
very simple: all you do is prepare 
your soil and then sow some of the 
many sorts of seed that germinate 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By J. |. 


Taking Stock 


y i NHIS column is being written 
on the first of September and 


it is time to take a look around and 
reflect on the first year of the opera- 
tion of the new organic method on 
our experimental farm and in our 
gardens. In this year of 1950 we 
made practically no compost for the 
farm. In former years we filled nine 
large pits consisting of about ten 
tons to the pit. In one of the pits 
this year we put compostible materi- 
al two feet high instead of the usual 
five. We did this so that it would 
not heat up We also placed a 
large quantity of earthworms in this 
material. In the last few weeks I 
have come into possession of a large 
quantity of horse manure which we 
wished to apply to the barley and 
wheat crops to be planted in the next 
few weeks. We mixed the finished 
compost that was made two feet high 
with this raw horse manure so that 
the bacteria would mix with the 
fresh manure and break it down 
quicker. We notice that it is dark- 
ening quite nicely. It is handy to 
have some finished compost around 
the place to be used for various acti- 
vating purposes. 

At various times during the sum- 
mer we have obtained various kinds 
of organic matter such as corncobs, 
grain mill screenings, weed cuttings 
from a nearby park system and have 
run it through our ensilage cutter. 
Then the green matter was broad- 
cast over a growing clover field which 
is to be plowed down for a corn crop 
next spring. This is sheet compost- 
ing. There will be sufficient time 
for it to decay before we grow our 
corn. We have applied limestone 
potash and phosphate rock over some 
of the fields. Wherever it is at all 
possible we grow green manure crops 
which are not taken off the land but 
plowed under as a fertilizer for the 
next crop. Our yields are as usual 
ahead of the average for our terri- 
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tory but we will not be able to get 
the actual average figures for a few 
months. Last year we were about 
40 per cent ahead of the average. 

The practicing of the organic 
method on our farm is easier now 
that our men do not have to make 
compost on a farm scale. Since we 
have obtained our manure loader, 
however, making compost would be 
much easier than when we formerly 
assembled the materials and loaded 
the finished compost with pitch- 
forks. To those who are making 
compost it would entail less labor if 
they are made in heaps rather than 
in pits when they are to use a man- 
ure loader. The latter can get at the 
material much better if it is out in 
the open. The two turnings required 
by the Howard method can be made 
quite simply with a manure loader. 

However, to conserve the nutrients 
as much as possible, my suggestion 
is to prevent oxidation by the two- 
foot method described above. Dr. 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer of Three Fold 
Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y. can fur- 
nish cultures of bacteria which keep 
the heating down. 


In the Garden 


In most parts of the garden we ap- 
plied mulches. We also applied com- 
post made for us in our workshop 
cellar by our earthworms, a finely 
decomposed material which is made 
in a two-month process. Gardening 
should be a combination of these 
two materials. The mulching idea 
will take several years to work 
out. It is possible that certain plants 
may be found to thrive better with- 
out mulches. It will take a certain 
amount of experimentation to dis- 
cover this. It is best to chop up 
mulch material. It will decay better. 

Insect infestations were a little 
worse this year than last because it 
had been a warm winter. A good 
cold winter kills out a large part of 
the insect larvae. But we had more 


than we needed of vegetables with. 
out spraying. Why a gardener would 
want to spray is beyond me. The or. 
ganic method reduces insect or dis 
ease troubles. It does not eliminate 
them entirely. There is better luck 
on some soils than on others. In the 
early part of the season we had prac. 
tically no insect trouble with the 
earlier crops. It was only in the lat. 
ter portion of the summer that we 
had a little trouble. Our first crop 
of cabbages headed out wonderfully 
and did not show a single insect 
bite. Readers, please do not hesitate 
to write to us of your experiences in 
applying the new organic method. 
Farm Visitor 

One of the visitors of Organic 
Gardening a few weeks ago was a 
large potato grower who described 
to us the champion yields he has 
been able to secure with the use of 
chemical fertilizers. “But,” he said, 
“Do you think I would eat those 
potatoes? Not me. We have a sepa 
rate patch where we grow potatoes 
by the organic method for our own 
use without chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays.” 

Chemical Fertilizer Investigation 

In connection with the resolution 
that recently passed Congress unani- 
mously to conduct an investigation 
into chemical fertiiizers and chemi- 
cals used in foods, on August 21, 
Congress voted a fund of $30,000 to 
start the investigation. It will be 
interesting to follow the activities 
of the committee that has been ap 
pointed to carry on this work. 

England 

A little item in the French jour- 
nal, La Vie Claire of June, 1950, 
says: 

“From Our Foreign 
Correspondents” 

In England the price of chemical 
fertilizers will increase from 30 per 
cent to 35 per cent, the government 
having withdrawn its subsidy. A 
wonderful opportunity to return to 
more reasonable methods of agricul- 
ture! 

Reader’s Letter 
Here is what a reader writes us: 
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“Mr. Phillips is no longer engaged 
in raising mink, and his orchard is 
beginning to deteriorate. He is now 
raising trout on a commercial scale 
and while I was there, he asked me 
whether or not he had any legal 
redress against one of his neighbors 
whose poison spray had been car- 
ried by the wind into his trout pools 
and had caused the loss of four 
thousand of his fish.” 

I believe he does, but it is difficult 
for a person to court the enmity of 
a neighbor by bringing suit. 


Paper as a Fertilizer 

I recently washed my hands and 
dried them with a brown paper 
towel. Then I threw the paper towel 
into the waste-paper basket. After 
awhile the thought came to me, is 
this not a good fertilizer? This kind 
of paper is not bleached with strong 
chemicals and is very close in its 
makeup to the wood pulp from 
which it is made. It can be mixed 
with table cuttings and will decay 
very readily. 


The Organic Method 
and the Teeth 

Here is a very interesting item 
reprinted from the Dental Record 
of February, 1950, written by Dr. 
Arthur A. Blake: 

Much has been studied and writ- 
ten about the relationship of nutri- 
tion to human diseases of all kinds. 
But too little attention has been 
paid to the importance of having 
food that comes from healthy soil 
that is nourished by natural ferti- 
lizers. 

The missing element in soil that 
is ravaged by erosion and artificially 
kept producing by chemical ferti- 
lizers, is humus. If we believe in the 


cycle that nature has established of : 


life, growth, death and decay, then 
life again, we must return the ani- 
mal and vegetable wastes to the soil. 
They, in turn, supply life and fertil- 
ity and we must supply calcium and 
phosphorus in adequate amounts. 
Figures from the Royal Com- 
mercial Traveler’s Schools show that 
in 1939: 50 per cent of the children 
had 0-2 cavities; 32 per cent had 
3-5 cavities; and 18 per cent had 6 
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or more cavities. In 1941: 56 per 
cent of the children had 0-2 cavities; 
27 per cent had 3-5 cavities; and 17 
per cent had 6 or more cavities. 

A new head gardener arrived in 
1941 and the school became self sup- 
porting, growing its own food and 
using only organic methods. Pigs 
and chickens supplied animal waste. 
Even clippings from the playing 
fields supplied some of the green 
stuff. 

We now have the figures for 1949. 
In fact, the figures from 1945 to 
1949 are amazingly consistent. 


Among the boys, 99.19 per cent had’ 


0-2 cavities, among the girls it was 
97.5 per cent with 0-2 cavities; 0.81 
per cent of the boys and 2.5 per cent 
of the girls had 3-5 cavities, and not 
one child had 6 or more cavities. 

No change has taken place other 
than that in the school gardens. We 
have been told of a relationship be- 
tween nutrition and tooth structure. 
But I humbly suggest that healthy 
food from healthy soil must become 
an additional control. 


Frazer Compost 

In the August 22 issue of the 
Toledo Blade there is an item which 
states that the Frazer Products, Inc., 
is to build a plant in that city which 
will cost $320,000 for the purpose 
of making compost from the garbage 
of the city. The Frazer interests are 
also negotiating with the city of Los 
Angeles for the building of a half 
a million dollar composting plant 
for the city garbage. The Frazer 
company has a plant operating in 
the Chicago stock-yards which turns 
manure into compost in only five 
days. By Christmas this plant will 
be geared up to produce 60,000 tons 
a year. Eventually it will be rare to 
find a city that will not have one 
of these garbage digesters. 


Free Fur 

Last month I related in this de- 
partment how a lady reader of 
Organic Gardening wrote in to say 
that she had made compost out of a 
couple of old fur pieces. A few days 
after writing about it I was on the 
way to New York and in the railroad 
station of Allentown, Pa., met the 


Emmaus furrier, Mr. Platt. I related 
the incident to him and he smiled. 
He did not think that fur had any 
fertilizer value. “Why,” he said, “I 
pay money each week to have a load 
of fur scrap taken to the dump.” 

“You will not have to pay any- 
more,” I told him. “We will come 
and move it for nothing.” As a result 
we now have a nice pile of fur 
scrap on our farm and will turn it 
into compost. Fur is extremely rich 
in nitrogen. 

A Dangerous Insecticide 

The following is an item from 
Gardening Illustrated, published in 
England, August 1950 issue: 

Every responsible research worker 
in the country appears to be op- 
posed to the use of Parathion as an 
insecticide, yet we hear of more and 
more commercial nurseries using it. 
Fortunately the fashion does not 
yet seem to have spread to private 
gardens, though that may be due 


. more to the difficulty of purchasing 


Parathion in small quantities than 
to a true perception of its dangerous 
nature. Our objection to Parathion 
is not that it is a very powerful 
poison, but that it is a subtle poison 
which may kill suddenly even when 
the user thinks he is perfectly safe. 
The reason for this is that it destroys 
an essential compound in the body 
which cannot be replaced readily. 
Successive minute doses of Para- 
thion, which may be absorbed 
through the skin, may gradually re- 
duce the supply of this compound 
until the danger line is passed. Then 
muscular paralysis occurs. 

We are not so short of good chem- 
icals with which to kill aphids and 
red spiders that we need use any so 
subtly dangerous as this. Moreover, 
we think that manufacturers and 
vendors of insecticides would do well 
to remember that if fatalities do oc- 
cur the publicity given to them will 
almost certainly harm the sales of 
insecticides in general. We are not 
defending in advance any such illogi- 
cal attitude on the part of buyers 
but merely pointing out that when- 
ever a serious scare occurs it is al- 
ways difficult to confine it to the 
real issue at stake. 
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By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


5 pen gardener who does not find 
himself, at times, with more 
vegetables on his hands than his 
family can consume is a rarity. For 
all gardeners, it is good economics 
to preserve such excess for winter 
use, but for the organic gardener it 
is especially advantageous to do so, 
firstly because his vegetables are 
likely to be better keepers than 
those grown with commercial ferti- 
lizers, secondly because they will be 
of far better quality and flavor than 
those bought at the store. On all 
counts, therefore, he should give 
serious thought to the problem of 
winter storage. 

Vegetables can be roughly divided 
into three groups: 

(1) The quickly perishable such 
as green peas, green limas, corn and 
asparagus, and green vegetables such 
as spinach, chard and lettuce. 

(2) The slowly perishable, in 
which we include broccoli, cauli- 
flower, late cabbage and onions. 
(3) The good keepers, consisting 
of potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, 
and similar root crops, together with 
pumpkins, late squash and celery. 
The three groups are not very 
sharply divided. Under proper con- 
ditions, late cabbage and onions will 
keep for a long time, but with them 
there is a greater danger of spoilage 
than with most root crops. Cauli- 
flower and broccoli seldom remain 
in good condition for more than two 
or three weeks, so they almost be- 
long in the quickly perishable group 
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and in my household are usually in- 
cluded with them. Peas and beans, 
when dried, belong, of course, in the 
group of good keepers. 

For the quickly perishable group, 
the two chief methods of preserva- 
tion are canning and freezing. Much 
work has been done on drying green 
vegetables but even under skilled 
technical control the resulting pro- 
ducts make poor food; the amateur 
had better leave the process alone. 
In comparison with canning, freez- 
ing has so many advantages that it 
is rapidly displacing the older proc- 
ess. It involves much less work and 
discomfort and the products, when 
frozen straight from the garden, are 
so similar to fresh vegetables as to 
be almost indistinguishable. Also, 
it is easy to freeze a quart or two at 
a time, whereas few housewives want 
to get together all the paraphernalia 


Winter turnips 


SUMMER CROPS FOR WINTER 


How to store vegetables, fruits and seeds. 


for canning unless they have a suf- 
ficient accumulation of vegetables 
to make the effort worth while. 

Reliable freezers can now be 
bought for about $220 up, according 
to size, and for almost any man who 
has a vegetable garden it is money 
well spent. If he grows strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries and other 
small fruits, a freezer is almost in- 
dispensable. Once he has it install- 
ed, he will wonder how he ever lived 
without it. 

It is, however, with the storage 
of good keepers that this article is 
mainly concerned. Given the proper 
facilities, the carrying of this group 
through the winter is a simpler proc- 
ess than either canning or freezing, 
yet I suppose there are ten house- 
holds that freeze or can to one that 
stores unprocessed roots or other 
crops. It is common enough to store 
potatoes but few backyard gardeners 
seem to provide themselves with a 
winter supply of turnips, rutabagas, 
beets, carrots, onions and celery, and 
even fewer trouble to put away 
pumpkins, squash, late cabbage or 
sweet potatoes. 

Two obstacles seem to account for 
this: in the first place there is a 
good deal of uncertainty regarding 
the conditions needed; in the second, 
there is a feeling that such condi- 
tions are difficult to provide. The 
aim of this article is to remove the 
uncertainty and to suggest simple 
méthods of providing the necessary 
conditions. 
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Let us assume that we have reach- 
ed the end of the growing season 
and find ourselves with rows of vege- 
tables still standing in our garden. 
We have already had a few light 
frosts and a real freeze-up may come 
any day. Our potatoes have already 
been dug, our onions gathered and 
dried. Both have been placed in a 
dark, cool, dry place for storage — 
perhaps an unlighted corner of an 
unheated attic, since the cellar with 
a furnace in it will be too warm. 
What shall we do with our turnips, 
rutabagas, beets, carrots, leeks, par- 
snips, late cabbage, Brussels sprouts, 
pumpkins and winter squash? 

First let us eliminate the leeks, 
parsnips and Brussels sprouts. All 
these can be left where they grew, 
although if you want to be sure to 
have a cooking of leeks or parsnips 
at any time during the winter, and 
if you live in a location where the 
frost goes deep, there is danger of 
the crops becoming frost-bound and 
you will want to store at least part 
of these two crops with the other 
roots. If you can stand living with- 
out leeks or parsnips for a few weeks 
(personally I could live without 
parsnips until the day of my death) 
leave them undug. They will be fine 
when the thaw comes in the spring 
or during a warm spell in mid- 
winter such as we had last year. 

As for Brussels sprouts, frost im- 
proves their flavor and you can leave 
them in the garden and usually go 
on cutting until January, by which 
time the crop will probably be 
about used up. If not, they will 
often come right through the winter 
and be ready for you by the middle 
of March or thereabouts, especially 
if they are buried under snow for 
most of the winter. 


Onions 
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Brussels sprouts 


So we are left with our other root 
crops, our late cabbage, our celery, 
our pumpkins, sweet potatoes and 
winter squash. Under what condi- 
tions can they be kept? Put very 
briefly, root crops, cabbage and 
celery need cold (not freezing) and 
moisture, while pumpkins, squash 
and sweet potatoes need warmth 
(not heat) and dryness. Pumpkins, 
squash and sweet potatoes are treat- 
ed pretty much alike. They must 
first be “cured” by leaving them in 
a really warm place for two weeks 
(75 to 85 degrees) and then kept in 
a dry atmosphere at a temperature 
of 50 to 60 degrees. I have a large 
screen which I use for sifting com- 
post, six feet long and two feet wide, 
with a half-inch mesh screen. In 
the fall, I put a couple of two-by- 
twos across the top of the boiler of 
my furnace and place the screen on 
them. Any vegetables that need 
curing go on the screen and are 
turned over a few times so that they 
are evenly cured. After ten to four- 
teen days, I remove them to a cooler 
spot in the cellar and they keep well. 
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You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP. 


POWER SOIL SHREDDER 


Labor is costly 
and getting 
scarce. A KEMP Power 
Soil Shredder saves up 
to 90 of hand time 
and |. in mixi 

type of soil and ferti- 
lizer. 


The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
KEMP to pro- on labor quickly pays 

duce the exact 20 cu 

xture to cu. y per 

hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write today. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th ‘St. Erie, Pa. 


You can set the 


The Modern Crock” for Pots 
INSURE 


1 Vital Aeration 
Fiberglas Pads are 3" squere—'/2" 


q] FIBERGLAS AERATING PADS 
2 Free 
thick. Can never rot—save time— 


You Will Want to Read These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Flowers, Lawns, and 


Ornamental Plants 


. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Tulips, iris, lilies, etc. . 60c 
. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. . 60c 

5. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE CARDENING 31.00 
Fred McCready. 

6. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An . 
clopedia on all phases of gardening. . $1. 

15. os AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Landscape design, borders and back- 
grounds, street trees, flowering wa fruit 
a evergreens, etc. 60c 

HOW TO MAKE A CARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
© somener Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to make ad —— a suc- 
cess. Illustrated. 65¢ 

17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this book 
will help you armed a beautiful — for 
your home. 65¢ 

18. HOUSE PLANTS—How to Grow Them by, 4 
T. Barnes. A complete guide. 

20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND - 
Walter Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the 
natural a of lovely, wild flowers in your 
garden. $1.00 

35. FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich 
Meyer. Facts about common plants of the 
gar 

36. THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz 
and J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and prac- 
tices for all types of gardening. ; $135 

37. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

39. THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a blooming, beautiful 
garden all year. $1.00 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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6 Favorite 

Colors 

Postpaid 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, White—\largest 
P) flowers, exquisitely waved and 
frilled, mostly four tothe stem. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! All Six 
Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color. 
Save 75c—Send 25c Today! 
Or, for a larger planting, send only 
$2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10). 
Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


324 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
iphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or i 


Grow! 


For patented and standard 
roses shown in color. Guaranteed 
to live and bloom. 


TY -TE texas 


Souths Largest Growers of Patented Roses 


PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


ALL DUG 
FRESH FOR 
EVERY ORDER 


FLOWERS ALL SEASON 

AND YEARS TO COME. 
10 DELPHINIUMS BLUE 
(0 COLUMBINE M/X£0 
10 CARNATIONS M/XED 
1O CANOYTUFT SWOWWHITE 
10 DAISY MAY QUEEN 


ORDERS $2.25 POSTPAID 


ONARCH BULB FARMS 
401DIVISION ST, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Steele’s Mastodon Jumbos 
Healthy Plants. 
- to 4” & better. Plant generously of| 
this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
est vivid colors. 36 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants 
guaranteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, vs. 


Strong, 
Gigantic flowers up| 


4” Squatty Pots — ideal for 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Of dark red clay, with excel- 
lent porosity. Specially treat- 
ed edges help prevent sloughing 
off of leaves. Used and recom- 
mended by florists. 

4 for $1°— 10 for $2 — Prepaid. 
25¢ additional west of Rockies. 


Prices of other sizes on request 


CERAMO CO. 


Jackson, Missouri 


Holiday Plants 


It’s difficult for house plants to 
stand up under the sudden change 
from greenhouses to the hot dry at- 
mosphere of the house. Wilting in- 
dicates the plant needs a rest. Many 
of these plants need plenty of water. 
After blooming, cut back the foliage 
of such plants as hydrangea, or with- 
hold water until the leaves of such 
plants as cyclamen fall. Store plant 
in basement and water only every 
two or three weeks. In late spring 
move to the garden. Repot in July 
and bring indoors in the fall before 
a hard frost. With luck you may 
have flowers again. 


Drainage 
Ivy and philodendron should not 
be grown in glazed pots. It is best 
to have some drainage, but they will 
grow in porous pots. 


Pink or Blue Hydrangeas 


The greenhouse hydrangea is one 
of the few plants of which the florist 
can change the color of the flowers. 
Hydrangeas growing in acid soil have 
blue flowers; those growing in alka- 
line soil have pink flowers. Grow 
pink flowers by adding limestone to 
the potting soil. If you want blue 
fiowers use an acid compost by sub- 
stituting acid peat for soil and omit- 
ting the lime, wood ashes or other 
alkaline materials from the compost. 


Storing Tuberous Begonias 


Store tuberous begonias in peat 
moss, sand, or sawdust at a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 60 degrees. It is impor- 
tant to keep the storage material just 
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slightly moist so that the tubers do 
not become completely dried out. 


Wandering Jew 


Cut off pieces of Wandering Jew 
and start growing them in water for 
the .winter. Many gardeners have 


found that a piece of charcoal added | 


to the water is very beneficial. Place 
the starting plants in a sunny win- 
dow. 


Geraniums 


Here are a few hints about that 


very popular house plant, geranium. * 


Geraniums respond well to lots of 
sunshine, though they need some 
protection from strong midsummer 
sun. They like moist soil, not too 
large pots, and fresh air. They are 
quite susceptible to gas fumes. Good 
drainage is necessary. They should 
dry out a little between waterings. 


Chrysanthemums 


After .hardy chrysanthemums are 
through flowering, it is best to cut 
them back to within a few inches of 
the ground. 


Winter Mulching 


For those gardeners who find it 
difficult to obtain mulching material, 
here is a tip. Use glass wool house 
insulation. Just spread the batts over 
the plants. It is very easy to handle, 
and also enables light to reach the 
plants — something few other mulch- 
ing materials will do. The soil will 
be protected, while the light penetra- 
tion seems to be a factor for giving 
a better stand of flowers the next 
year. When it is time to remove the 
mulch just roll the batts up and 
store them in a dry place. 
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Stored Vegetables 


If you have stored some of your 
garden vegetables for winter use, it 
is a good idea to check them now 
to make sure no decay has set in. 
Also start checking them regularly 
every two or three weeks from now 
on through until they’ve been used 
up. If rot or decay does set in, it’s 
best to find it out in its early stages, 
before all your vegetables become 
affected. 


Canned Goods and Jellies 


When storing your canned goods 
and jellies it is best to keep them in 
a dry, cool, dark room, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 60°. Jars should be 
stored on shelves and spaced so that 
they are not touching each other. 


An ideal root cellar can be con- 
structed by making a double wall 
with an air space between, and an 
insulated roof. An 8-inch terra-cotta 
flue is plated in the bottom and run 
through a trench to a point well 
outside the root cellar, where it is 
brought up to the surface and hood- 
ed with a wind-operated ventilator 
several feet above soil level. The 
roof also has a ventilator with a 
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Clean... 
organic chemicals... 


price in 50 Ib. bags. 


BOX 701-0 


100% PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 


Nature’s best food 
for all varieties 
of indoor and out- 
door plants. 


Produces 
Amazing Results 


easy to use. Contains no in- @ 
just pure worm castings. Pro- 

motes more luxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. 67¢ per can (i Ib.). Write for 


— SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER — 


3 one-lb. cans for $1.75 postpaid 
LON DARLING SEED CO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


damper. This system maintains good 
aeration and yet constant tempera- 
ture in the cellar, since air coming 
in the bottom vent will have been 
warmed by the soil. Root cellars 
must be well drained to prevent 


water standing on floor or gathering A. C. 
926 Shannon Road 
in low spots. : 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes 
—no chemicals or commercial fertilizers— 
full of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger 
and better—37'42¢ per pound in minimum 
ten pound lots or more—charges prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.’s. 


MARSH 


Los Gatos, Calif. 


GREAT BOOKS FOR ORGANIC GARDENERS — BY 
THE GREAT PIONEER OF THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT: 


Sir Albert Howard 


An Agricultural Testament 
THIS IS THE BASIC WORK which established 
the principles underlying the organic method. 
Sir Albert Howard draws attention to the loss of 
soil fertility, brought about by the vast increase 
in crop and animal production, that has led to 
such disastrous consequences as a general un- 
balancing of farming practices, an increase in 
plant and animal diseases, and the loss of soil by 
erosion. He contends that only organic methods 
can repair these losses. 

Louis Bromfield has said An Agricultural 
Testament is “the best book I know on the soil 
and the processes that take part in it.” A practical 
textbook for the organicultural novice. Fully il- 
lustrated. 253 pp. $3.50. 


The Soil and Health 


THE AGRICULTURAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of the world’s foremost scientist in the field of 
organic farming, it gives Sir Albert Howard’s ex- 
periences of 40 years in restoring to good health 
the stricken soils, plants, and animals of many 
countries, among them India, parts of Africa, 
England, and the West Indies. His findings have 
revolutionized farming techniques. * 


Far from being just another gardening book, 
The Soil and Health is probably the deepest and 
most authoritative study of organiculture ever 
published. The author’s method is as applicable 
to backyard gardening as to a thousand-acre farm. 
Here is the bible of the organic gardening move- 
ment — and a challenge to all farmers and garden- 
ers. Illustrated. 307 pp. $4.00. 


Order copies today from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 11-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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6 Favorite 
Colors 
Postpaid 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, 
Salmon-Pink, White—\argest 
i flowers, exquisitely waved and 

frilled, mostly four tothe stem. 
$1.00 Vaime for 25c! All Six 


Seeds Pkts. seeds, 1 of each color. 
Grow! Save 75e—Send Today! 

i Or, for a larger planting, send only 
for $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces (value $3.10). 
e) Grown on Burpee’s own Floradale Seed Farms. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
324 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


For patented and standard 
roses shown in color. Guaranteed 
to live and bloom. 


TY-TEX texas 


Souths Largest Growers of Patented Roses 


HAE 

FLOWERS ALL SEASON 
AND YEARS TO COME. 
10 DELPHINIUMS BLUE 
10 COLUMBINE 
10 CARNATIONS M/XED 
10 CANOYTUFT SWOWWHITE 
10 DAISY MAY QUEEN 
CQ.0. ORDERS $2.25 POSTPAID 


ONARCH BULB FARMS 
401DIVISION ST, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Steele’s Mastodon Jumbos. Strong, 
Healthy Plants. Gigantic flowers up 
’ to 4” & better. Plant generously of 
this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
est vivid colors. 36 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants 
guaranteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, mucin Va. 


4” Squatty Pots — ideal for 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Of dark red clay, with excel- 
lent porosity. Specially treat- 
ed edges help prevent sloughing 
off of leaves. Used and recom- 
mended by florists. 

4 for $1°— 10 for $2 — Prepaid. 
25¢ additional west of Rockies. 


Prices of other sizes on request 


CERAMO CO. 


Jackson, Missouri 


Holiday Plants 


It’s difficult for house plants to 
stand up under the sudden change 
from greenhouses to the hot dry at- 
mosphere of the house. Wilting in- 
dicates the plant needs a rest. Many 
of these plants need plenty of water. 
After blooming, cut back the foliage 
of such plants as hydrangea, or with- 
hold water until the leaves of such 
plants as cyclamen fall. Store plant 
in basement and water only every 
two or three weeks. In late spring 
move to the garden. Repot in July 
and bring indoors in the fall before 
a hard frost. With luck you may 
have flowers again. 


Drainage 
Ivy and philodendron should not 
be grown in glazed pots. It is best 
to have some drainage, but they will 
grow in porous pots. 


Pink or Blue Hydrangeas 


The greenhouse hydrangea is one 
of the few plants of which the florist 
can change the color of the flowers. 
Hydrangeas growing in acid soil have 
blue flowers; those growing in alka- 
line soil have pink flowers. Grow 
pink flowers by adding limestone to 
the potting soil. If you want blue 
flowers use an acid compost by sub- 
stituting acid peat for soil and omit- 
ting the lime, wood ashes or other 
alkaline materials from the compost. 


Storing Tuberous Begonias 


Store tuberous begonias in peat 
moss, sand, or sawdust at a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 60 degrees. It is impor- 
tant to keep the storage material just 
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slightly moist so that the tubers do 
not become completely dried out. 


Wandering Jew 


Cut off pieces of Wandering Jew 
and start growing them in water for 
the .winter. Many gardeners have 
found that a piece of charcoal added 
to the water is very beneficial. Place 
the starting plants in a sunny win- 
dow. 


Geraniums 


Here are a few hints about that 
very popular house plant, geranium. 
Geraniums respond well to lots of 
sunshine, though they need some 
protection from strong midsummer 
sun. They like moist soil, not too 
large pots, and fresh air. They are 
quite susceptible to gas fumes. Good 
drainage is necessary. They should 
dry out a little between waterings. 


Chrysanthemums 


After .hardy chrysanthemums are 
through flowering, it is best to cut 
them back to within a few inches of 
the ground. 


Winter Mulching 


For those gardeners who find it 
difficult to obtain mulching material, 
here is a tip. Use glass wool house 
insulation. Just spread the batts over 
the plants. It is very easy to handle, 
and also enables light to reach the 
plants — something few other mulch- 
ing materials will do. The soil will 
be protected, while the light penetra- 
tion seems to be a factor for giving 
a better stand of flowers the next 
year. When it is time to remove the 
mulch just roll the batts up and 
store them in a dry place. 
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100% PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 


Nature’s best food 
for all varieties 
of indoor and out- 
door plants. 


Root Cellar 


Stored Vegetables 


If you have stored some of your 


OS. 


An ideal root cellar can be con- 


garden vegetables for winter use, it 
is a good idea to check them now 
to make sure no decay has set in. 
Also start checking them regularly 
every two or three weeks from now 
on through until they’ve been used 
up. If rot or decay does set in, it’s 
best to find it out in its early stages, 
before all your vegetables become 
affected. 


Canned Goods and Jellies 


When storing your canned goods 
and jellies it is best to keep them in 
adry, cool, dark room, at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 60°. Jars should be 
stored on shelves and spaced so that 
they are not touching each other. 


structed by making a double wall 
with an air space between, and an 
insulated roof. An 8-inch terra-cotta 
flue is placed in the bottom and run 
through a trench to a point well 
outside the root cellar, where it is 
brought up to the surface and hood- 
ed with a wind-operated ventilator 
several feet above soil level. The 
roof also has a ventilator with a 
damper. This system maintains good 
aeration and yet constant tempera- 
ture in the cellar, since air coming 
in the bottom vent will have been 
warmed by the soil. Root cellars 
must be well drained to prevent 
water standing on floor or gathering 
in low spots. 


Produces 
Amazing Results 
Clean . . . odorless . . . easy to use. Contains no in- 
organic chemicals... just pure worm castings. Pro- 
motes more luxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. Full satis- 
faction guaranteed. 67¢ per can (1 Ib.). Write for 
price in 50 Ib. bags. 
— SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER — 


3 one-lb. cans for $1.75 postpaid 
LON DARLING SEED CO. 
BOX 701-0 OSHKOSH, WIS. 


926 Shannon Road 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes 
—no chemicals or commercial fertilizers— 
full of sugar—distinctive flavor—tlarger 
and better—37'4¢ per pound in minimum 
ten pound lots or more—charges prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. A.—no C.O.D.’s. 


A. C. MARSH 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


GREAT BOOKS FOR ORGANIC GARDENERS — BY 
THE GREAT PIONEER OF THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT: 


Sir Albert Howard 


An Agricultural Testament 
THIS IS THE BASIC WORK which established 
the principles underlying the organic method. 
Sir Albert Howard draws attention to the loss of 
soil fertility, brought about by the vast increase 
in crop and animal production, that has led to 
such disastrous consequences as a general un- 
balancing of farming practices, an increase in 
plant and animal diseases, and the loss of soil by 
erosion. He contends that only organic methods 
can repair these losses. 

Louis Bromfield has said An Agricultural 
Testament is “the best book I know on the soil 
and the processes that take part in it.” A practical 
textbook for the organicultural novice. Fully il- 
lustrated. 253 pp. $3.50. 


The Soil and Health 


THE AGRICULTURAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of the world’s foremost scientist in the field of 
organic farming, it gives Sir Albert Howard's ex- 
periences of 40 years in restoring to good health 
the stricken soils, plants, and animals of many 
countries, among them India, parts of Africa, 
England, and the West Indies. His findings have 
revolutionized farming techniques. 


Far from being just another gardening book, 
The Soil and Health is probably the deepest and 
most authoritative study of organiculture ever 
published. The author’s method is as applicable 
to backyard gardening as to a thousand-acre farm. 
Here is the bible of the organic gardening move- 
ment — and a challenge to all farmers and garden- 
ers. Illustrated. 307 pp. $4.00. 


Order copies today from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 11-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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HENRY LEUTHARDT’S 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


in Your Home 
Garden 


(large or small) 


Will Give You 
LUSCIOUS 
FULL-SIZED 

FRUIT 


at the peak of its 
richness and flavor 


PLANT SOME THIS FALL. 


Early bearing (2-3 yrs.) Take no more space 
than flowering shrubs. Beautiful in Spring 
and a new, fruitful, garden interest. 


Order direct from the grower—gain tull 
advantage of 100 years Leuthardt’s family 
experience. I offer the very Dwarf Trees on 
true East Mailing No. 7, No. 9. Semi-Dwarfs 
on No. 1: 2: 4 for special needs. 


Study my catalog—Be familiar with the 
different qualities and results of various 
Rootstocks before ordering. 

I offer the most favored varieties of: 
APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, 
PLUMS, APRICOTS, CHERRIES, 
NECTARINES, QUINCE, and others 


Priced at $2.50 up as to age—ALSO 
ESPALIERS Trained Fruit Trees for Wall, 


Trellis, Hedge. Decorative and Fruitful, The 
Pride of any Garden! 

WRITE NOW FOR FREE CATALOG No. 10 
Illustrated, What, When, Where, How in the 
Choice, Planting and Care of Fruit Trees. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 


Port Chester - New York 


KELLY’S 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Produce full size fruit of top quality. 
Most varieties bear first or second 
“ after planting. Trees 12 to 15 ft. 
igh at maturity. Can be planted 15 
to 20 ft. apart. Apple Varieties: 
CORTLAND, DOUBLE RED DELI- 
ICIOUS, EARLY McINTOSH, NORTH- 
ERN SPY, RED McINTOSH, R. I. 
GREENING, YELLOW DELICIOUS. 
Pear Varieties: BARTLETT, CLAPP'S 
FAVORITE, DUCHESS, SECKEL. 
2 year 3-4 ft. trees $3.50 each; 

3 for $9.75; 10 for $29.95. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 


|KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 


j58 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 


FRU 

Best heavy-producing varieties; 


also standard fruit trees, berries, 
grapes, shade and nut trees, orna- 


> 


mentals. Our 75 years experience 
Guarantees your Satisfaction. 
Write for fall list. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
548 W. Lake Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Say: 


“7 saw it advertised in 


Organic Gardening” 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Backyard Orcharding 


By NASH CHANDLER 


pew new dwarf fruit trees are 
considered the wonders of the 
century. These fruit trees have come 
to stay permanently with us. Their 
excellence in the small garden and 
small acreages makes them almost 
indispensable. They are quite differ- 
ent from the usual mammoth speci- 
mens which so often occupy the en- 
tire garden, for these are scarcely 
taller than man. They can be pruned 
and the fruit thinned or picked 
without the aid of ladders. They 
yield heavier crops than standard 
trees, comparing them to size, and 
they produce a better quality of fruit. 
These fruits, too, have a higher 
color than those from the orchard. 

One of the first questions asked is 
what causes these trees to be smaller. 
Under ordinary circumstances the 
buds of, say, the McIntosh or any 
other kind are “budded” in the sum- 
mertime on to young apple trees 
raised from seed. But in case of the 
dwarf trees special stocks are used; 
stocks which have a restricting in- 
fluence on the ensuing growth of the 
trees. These stocks are known as 
East Malling Number Nine. 

In continental Europe varieties 
were propagated by .budding and 
grafting on to seedling stock or roots, 
just as we in the United States do to- 
day. The old French nurserymen 
were quick to realize that seed from 
different sources gave entirely differ- 
ent types of trees. One man would 
become famous for stocks which gave 
low-growing trees, another for tall, 
vigorous ones but which came into 
bearing very slowly. It is quite easy 
now to see how these types were used 
under different conditions. The tall 
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ones went into the commercial o. 
chards while the dwarf trees were in 
demand by private gardeners, am. 
teurs, and small fruit growers. 

It soon became knowledge among 
fruit men that these different type 
could be propagated by layering 
thus ensuring uniformity among the 
resulting trees. Seedling stocks vary 
considerably in shape, size and often 
fruiting qualities. And that is when 
the Frenchmen began to propagate 
vegetatively. 

It was about the middle of th 
19th century that an Englishman by 
the name of Thomas Rivers began to 
propagate by layering a type of 
stock which later became known a 
the Broad Leaved Paradise. Other 
soon followed until there were many 
different types. Unfortunately they 
soon became mixed until nobody 
knew whether he was buying dwarl 
or large trees. It was Dr. R. G 
Hatton , Director of the East Malling 
Research Station in England, who 
made a study to classify types. He 
made an exhaustive examination of 
every procurable type and after many 
years of work separated them into 
sixteen groups. These groups are 
known as East Malling stocks, one to 
sixteen. The most dwarfed of these is 
know as Number Nine. Dr. Hatton 
found this stock to be about one 
quarter the size of the normal tree. It 
began to bear fruit very early in life, 
from two to four years after planting 
and according to variety. 

This is much earlier than thos 
grown by American fruit growers 
This in itself is a very salient factor 
when the gardener decides to plant 
fruit trees. Take the Northern Spy, 
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it begins to bear in the fifth year 
instead of the ninth year on standard 
trees; Cox’s Orange Pippin in the 
second and the McIntosh in the 
fourth year. Take Melba Pear — it 
begins to bear as early as the second 
or third year after planting. This is 
a factor of the utmost importance. 
The grower of dwarf fruit trees 
receives a good return for his outlay 
much quicker than if the ordinary 
type of orchard tree is planted. 
The cultivation of dwarf trees is 
similar to that of the standard trees, 
but they do respond quickly to good 
manural treatment. Dwarf trees on 
East Malling Number Nine have a 
tendency to throw out roots above 
the union when the latter is covered 
with soil. If this does happen, the 
tree will lose its dwarfedness and 
grow into a large tree. To prevent 


this, the union must remain above |, 


ground at all times. Plant shallow 
and see that the union is well above 
the soil level. 

Pears grow on a dwarfing stock, 
the fruit is generally larger, and 
where the variety*has a red color, this 
color is enhanced and one gets a 
more acceptable fruit. Although 
early bearing is not so pronounced 
as in the dwarf apple trees, dwarf 
pears tend to produce earlier in life. 
They vary from one-third to two- 
thirds the size of standard pear trees, 
which makes them acceptable to the 
home grower. The pear tree most 
commonly used is the Quince A, 
while Quince C, a cousin of the 
former makes a still smaller tree. 
And the special stocks used for the 
dwarf pears are known as Angiers 
Quince. Fruit growers, however, 
think the Quince C will be the one 
in general use before many years, 
although the stock of this variety 
is quite scarce at present. It is now 
under test and shows promise of be- 
ing superior to Quince A for garden 


purposes. 

Gardeners can eliminate some of 
the headaches of fruit growing by 
planting these dwarf trees. These 
dwarfs have many qualities which 
cannot be overlooked, and those who 
contemplate planting fruit trees next 
Spring should give serious thought 
and consideration to these trees. It 
would pay anyone to do so. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
list. It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. If you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will return liberal commis- 
sions! The booklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS to nnd you 25 or 50 booklets, how many you want. 


Build Your 


Organic Gardening 

library with back copies. All 
1948-50 issues available (ex- 
cept May and Dec. ’48; Jan., 
April, and May ’49). 25c ea. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot ‘with character). Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES FUEL 


CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 114 McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 


Certified, early, mid- 

season, ‘late. varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 


prices. 
A BROS. 


182 Chew Rd. Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N.J. 


SUPERLATIVE ACTIVATOR 


A mixed concentrated, dehydrated acti- 
vator. Teeming with bacteria—a rich 
dark humus. Sprinkled in your compost 
pile, outdoor toilet, or garden, SUPER- 
LATIVE will start a rapid breakdown 
of waste. 
No chemicals are used in SUPERLA- 
TIVE, and it contains the necessary 
trace elements for plant growth. Feed 
it to your earthworms for rapid increase. 
Ib. size, prepaid 1.00 
$ 4.00 


10 Ib., prepaid 
40 ib., prepaid $12.00 


BARSTADS Floral & Plant Products 


BRAINERD MINN. 


ATTENTION 
v8 Mr Dealer 


B. Cc. A. 


-NOW AVAILABLE- 
for dealer distribution. 


Write now for infor- 
mation. For full details 
on B.C. A. 


— SEE OUR AD ON PAGE 61 — 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. 10-D 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. Jj. 

Please send me information on the NEW 
B.C.A. dealership plan. 
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ORGANIC WINDOW GARDENING 


B Y window gardening is meant 
the growing of plants indoors 
and most commonly in windows 
where a sufficient amount of light is 
available as energy for photosyn- 
thesis. Photosynthesis, as doubtless 
every reader knows, is the combining 
of water and carbon dioxide, using 
light as a source of energy, to form 
carbohydrates like sugars, starches, 
and celluloses. 

As winter approaches, many gar- 
deners move plants from their out- 
door gardens to the window garden 
as a part of their winter garden. 
These plants include those that are 
regularly grown in the outdoor 
flower garden and plants which are 
more strictly house plants and have 
been put outside for the summer. 
Other gardeners and especially those 
who live in many-storied apartment 
houses are limited to indoor garden- 
ing because there is no space for a 
regular garden outdoors. Such indoor 
gardeners usually have a highly se- 
lected list of house plants which have 
been found, from experience, to grow 
and blossom satisfactorily in the win- 
dow garden. 

Window gardening is perhaps the 
most universal kind of gardening, as 
the facilities necessary for such a gar- 
den are available to all, regardless of 
where they live. Successful window 
gardening involves the selection of 
suitable plants and the provision of 
favorable environmental conditions, 
as pointed out by Mr. Ackerman in 
his article on House Plants in this 
issue. 
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By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


By organic gardening we mean 
following, so far as possible, nature’s 
methods and providing so far as 
practicable the conditions which are 
most favorable for the various kinds 
of plants included in the window 
garden. The window is a complete- 
ly artificial environment so far as 
plants are concerned. The window 
gardener should know something 
about the native habitat and natural 
environment of each of his window- 
garden plants. Some plants, like 
aspidistra, can get along with a mini- 
mal amount of light; others like 
African violet which is a native of 
African woodlands require plenty of 
indirect light and a moist atmos- 
phere; while still others, like the 
common house geranium (Pelar- 
gonium) must have a sunny window. 
The organic gardener will consider 
his plants’ requirements for each of 
the other environmental factors as 
moisture, humidity, tolerance to 
fumes, temperature, and soil require- 
ments. 


The Soil 


The window box and flower pot 
must be regarded as miniature, port- 
able gardens. In addition to holding 
the soil, these containers must be of 
such nature and construction as to 
provide adequate drainage and aera- 
tion so that the soil will be a favor- 
able environment for the plant roots 
and the microorganisms which live 
in the soil and play important roles 
in the plant’s nutrition. 

Some house plants, such as Brome- 


liads and Cacti, thrive in a soil that 
would prove to be inadequate for 
most other plants; others, like the 
Chinese Evergreen, can get along 
very well for long periods on just 
plain water and air; but most of 
them require a soil high in humus 
and rich in minerals. 

Soils for the window garden are 


formulated by mixing together in 
suitable proportions such ingredients 
as loam, sand, pulverized rocks, and | 
organic matter in the form of com-| 
post, leaf mold, muck, and peat. 
Some suggested potting mixtures are 
given below: 


1. General Potting Mixture. 


2 parts good garden loam. 

1 part compost, leafmold, or 
other fermented organic mat- 
ter. 

1 part clean coarse sand. 

To the above mixture, add 
pulverized phosphate rock and 
potash rock (granite dust or 
greensand), each at the rate of 
a tablespoon for each potful 
of mixture. 


2. Potting Mixture for Seedlings. 


1 part good garden loam. 

1 part compost, leafmold, peat, 
or other form of humus. 

2 parts clean coarse sand. 


3. Potting Mixture for Humus-lov- 
ing Plants. 


1 part good garden loam. 
2 parts compost, leafmold, peat, 
or other form of humus. 
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] part coarse, clean sand. 
To this mixture should be 
added pulverized phosphate 
rock and potash rock (granite 
dust or greensand) at the rate 
of 1 tablespoon of each for 
each 6-inch pot of mixture. 


4. Potting Mixture for Cacti. 


] part good garden loam. 

2 parts of coarse, clean sand. 

| part broken pots, coarse gravel 
or small stones. 
To this mixture may be added 
pulverized rock phosphate and 
potash rock (granite dust or 
greensand) at the rate of 1 
tablespoon of each for each 6- 
inch potful of mixture. 


These potting mixtures represent 
various soil types which must be con- 
sidered in the window garden. Pot- 
ting mixture | will best meet the re- 
quirements of many house plants, 
and particularly those which occur 
naturally in mineral rather than in 
organic soils. For woodland plants, 
as ferns, African violet, primroses, 
and azaleas in the window garden, 
use potting mixture 3. The potting 
mixtures given above may be modi- 
fied in one way or another to still 
better meet the requirements of 
special plants. In the case of acid- 
loving plants, for instance, acid peat 
may be added to give the soil an acid 
reaction, and lime may be added to 
make a soil mixture neutral-or slight- 
ly alkaline. 

By adding compost and such in- 
soluble but plant-available minerals 
as phosphate rock and potash rock, 
the soil in the window box and 
flower pot will have the capacity of 
supplying the essential plant nutri- 
ents for a relatively long period of 
time, or until the plant needs to be 
repotted. This makes unnecessary 
the feeding of the plants in the win- 
dow garden with manure water 
which gives off an unpleasant odor 
or with soluble chemical salts which 
usually make the plants susceptible 
to insects and diseases. 

The best forms of humus in mak- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Amazingly Beautiful 


House Plants 
Easy To Grow In 
Pure Organic Soil 


Giant Blossoms Averaging 
Over 4 Inches Across 


Over 50 Beautiful Color Combinations And Dramatic Effects Never Before Available. 
The result of 10 years of hybridization by Albert H. Buell, America’s foremost Gloxinia specialist. 
ANYONE Can Grow These Extremely Free Flowering And Long Blooming House Plants. 
by following our detailed, easy instructions sent with each order. 


HEALTHY, STRONG ROOTED, Started Plants 
The easiest way to raise Gloxinias is to start with our unusually husky, sturdy plants. Well rooted and actively 
growing in individual pots so even the beginner will enjoy success. AVAILABLE IN MIXTURE ONLY. 
Shipped Prepaid. 1 plant-$.95, 2 plants-$1.75, 3 plants-$2.65, 6 plants-$4.95, 12 plants-$8.65. 
GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE IN PERFECT CONDITION. Buell’s Hybrid Gloxinias are so much 
larger and more beautiful than any other strains now on the market, that we guarantee to replace, at 
no charge, any plants or tubers which do not produce blooms far superior to any previously grown. 


HAND-POLLINATED SEED—Buell’s Giant Flowered Hybrids 
Personally blended by Mr. Buell to assure an even distribution of all types and color combinations. Order now 
for the fresh crop of seed harvested in October. Shipped promptly via first-class mail, prepaid. Detailed easy 
to follow cultural instructions included. 

100 seed pkg.-$.65, 200 seed pkg.-$1.00, 400 seed pkg.-$1.75 


DUTCH GLOXINIA TUBERS 
Selected Mixture Imported Dutch Hybrids. Fat, Healthy Tubers 1} -12 inches diameter. 
40c each. 3 for $1.00 


BUELL’S SPECIAL GLOXINIA SOIL—100% ORGANIC 


To obtain the same beautiful, spectacular blossoms which have given Mr. Buell his national reputation, use his 
own Gloxinia soil mixture. Packed in special Polythylene bags to insure a fresh, moist condition—so necessary for 
healthy bacterial action. 1! qt. of soil (approximately 2 Ibs.) is ample for potting { Buell Gloxinia plant, or 
for repotting 3 plants. Prepaid East of Mississippi; add 25¢ per qt. West of Mississippi. 


1 Qt. Bag-$.75, 2 Qt. Bag-$.95, 3 Qt. Bag-$1.15, 5 Qt. Bag-$1.75. 


SEND FOR—Our Complete, Authoritative House Plant Cata- 
log. Including a very interesting and complete selection of all types 
of bulbs. tubers, plants, seeds, accessories, pottery, ete....for the 
indoor gardening enthusiast. 

Send 10c In Coin Or Stamps for this fascinating catalog which 


will include our FULL COLOR GCLOXINIA FOLDER listing the 
most comprehensive and unusual assortment of Gloxinias in the World. 


East Aurora 12, New York 


Tropical House Plants 


Bougainvillea—Red or Purple ........... -50 
Hibiscus—-Single or Double ............. 50 
5 Crotons—All differént ............... 2.00 
Philodendron Dubium—Cut Leaf Type .... 1.50 
Philodendron Imbe—Underside Leaf Red .......... 2.50 
Monstera Deliciosa—Swiss Cleese Plant .......... 2.50 
Ficus Pandurata—Fiddle Leaf Rubber ............ 3.50 


New illustrated fall house plant catalog listing many new and rare varieties. 
Catalog $.25 or free with orders of $2.00. Cash with order please. 


SHAFFER NURSERIES fonds 


Ficus Pandurata 


Organic 
Gardening als 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
1 year-$3 0 2 Years-$50 3 Years-$60 5 Years—$8 0 
Lifetime Subscription-$35 O and send me a bill. 


Name 
Address 


(CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORCANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, PA.) 
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Burpee 
HYBRID Giant 


Don’t miss these huge, 
delicious, scarlet red 
tomatoes — beautifully 
75th Anniv =e smooth, so very heavy they often 

BURPE: weigh 1 lb. or more. Unequaled! 
SEED CATALOG Hybrid vigor makes the plants 
Also Free grow faster, sturdier, bear heavier 
Past ever published, and for longer season! So valuable 
80 seeds cost 50c. SPECIAL—for 
finest ever created, limited time we'll mail 10 Seeds 
—send stamp for postage. 


Flowers, vegetables, 

all at low prices.” ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Building—at nearest city: 
erside. C. 


Address: 326 Burpee 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa, or Riv . 


ST. AUGSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded 
heavy carpet, green year ‘round. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
Requires little mowing. You stick the twigs among 
»xther grass and weeds and it spreads fast. It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. One 
bushel plants about 400 square feet, twigs eight inches 
apart. Order now. $3.00 Per Bu. NATIONAL NURS- 
ERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


WINDOW BULBS 


Rare kinds for winter flowers. Jjacinth, 


ifafa Lily, Monarch of the East; along 
with house plants in wide choice. Illus- 
trated catalog on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. J. 


You Should Own 
These Vital Publications 
for Organic Gardeners: 


Nutrition and the Soil 


by Dr. Liomel Picton, O.B.E. 

Subtitled “Thoughts on Feeding,” this 
brilliant volume shows precisely how our 
health is related to the soil and to the way 
food and livestock are grown. It presents 
a discussion by two eminent physicians who 
explore the thesis that most human illness 
—especially the degenerative diseases — 
result from wrong nutrition. Introductory 
essay on Creative Medicine by Dr. Jona- 
than Forman, F.A.C.A., editor of Ohio 
State Medical Journal, vice-president, 
Friends of the Land. Illustrated, 374 pp. 
$4.00. 


Bio-Dynamic 
Farming & Gardening 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 

A revelation in the vital biodynamic 
principles. The author calls attention to the 
more simple and natural methods of tilling 
the soil, planting, and harvesting. Com- 
ments are made on forestry, gardening, the 
dynamic activities of plant life, the relation 
of fertile soil to health, and results of bio- 
dynamic methods of farming based upon 
the return of all plant and animal residues 
to the soil. 4 work of genius. Paper, 240 
pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 116 Emmaus,Pa. 


(Continued from page 55) 

ing up the potting mixtures are com- 
post and oak leafmold. If compost is 
not available, use the leafmold. This 
can be collected in almost any wood- 
land, or it can be made from autum- 
nal leaves. If the leaves are shredded 
and then put in heaps mixed with a 
small amount of soil, leafmold can 
be made in a comparatively short 
time. 


Environmental Factors 


The organic method in the win- 
dow garden involves following na- 
ture’s method in every detail. To 
illustrate, let us take the African 
violet. This plant is a native of 
woodlands in tropical Africa where 
the days are approximately 12 hours 
long, the light is dilute, the air is 
moist or humid, the moisture is ade- 
quate, and the soil is rich in humus 
and decaying plant residues. So far 
as possible, these environmental con- 
ditions should be provided for Afri- 
can violets in the window garden. 
They should be potted in a humus- 
rich, well-drained soil (Potting mix- 
ture 3), and kept in a window where 
all the environmental conditions as 
temperature, moisture, and light are 
favorable to the growth of these pop- 
ular and highly ornamental house 
plants. 

The Pelargoniums (commonly 
called geraniums) are semi-shrubby 
plants from the sunny plains of 
South Africa and other parts of the 
world. There are many varieties, 
some of which are grown for flowers 
and others for foliage which may also 
be scented. These plants prefer an 
average good garden soil, and should 
be potted in soil as given in potting 
mixture 1. They prefer the sun and 
will do best in a sunny window, pre- 
ferably with a southern exposure. 
Pelargoniums like a dry rather than 
a moist air, and should be kept on 
the dry side so far as watering them 
is concerned. A place can be found 
in the window garden where these 
beautiful plants will be reasonably 
happy. 

So with all house plants. Learn 
something about their occurence in 


nature and especially the kind ¢ 
habitat they prefer. Then in seleg, 
ing your house plants, do not inclu& 
those that require conditions tha 
you cannot provide. The number ¢ 
window garden plants is so lamp 
that all the available space can 
occupied by plants which are apt to 
do best in each window where the 
conditions are not too different from 
their natural environment. 


Potting and Repotting 


The best time to repot established 
house plants is in the spring (April 
or May). Plants which are to be| 
transferred from the outdoor sum 
mer-garden to the winter-garden 
must necessarily be potted in the 
fall. Dig the plants carefully so as to 
secure as many roots as possible. The! 
soil must be neither so wet that it is} 
muddy and the roots cling together, 
nor so dry that the soil crumble 
entirely away from them. A moisture 
content favorable for transplanting | 
can be secured by thoroughly water: 
ing the plants about six hours before 
potting. After potting, thoroughly | 
water the plants and set them ina} 
shaded place to recover the shock | 
As the plants recover, as indicated } 
by their general appearance, trans 
port them to their place in the win-| 
dow garden. 

Cuttings and seedlings should be 
potted in small (2-inch) pots and 
then transferred to larger pots a 
soon as the small pots seem to be 
filled with roots. The soil should 
have just the right amount of mois | 
ture. If water can be squeezed out 
of the soil or if it does not crumble 
after being squeezed in the hand, it 
is too wet. In planting, do not use 
a pot larger than is necessary. Too 
often, amateurs use a pot that is one 
or more sizes too large. 


Organic Foods Division 


The Organic Directory is now 
completed, containing producers 
of organic foods from all parts of 
the United States. Write to us for 


an up-to-date copy, price 25c. 
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Answer to our critics 
(Continued from page 15) 


norant of the most elementary as- ~ 


pects of the processes that were in 
his hands. Because food growing was 
left to ignorant peasants the world 
ate food that was lacking in those 
qualities that could nourish the hu- 
man organism and give it comfort, 
that could make that organism 
healthy and happy and satisfied to 
go along without fighting destruc- 
tive wars. From now on the grow- 
ing of food must be of interest to 
the man in the cities, to the physi- 
cian, to the Congressman. The grow- 
ing of food that will nourish the 
human organism the best must even 
be of interest to the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington and to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Massachusetts. 

The organic method, with its con- 
cern over the piling into the soil 
of the maximum organic matter pos- 


ting | sible, with the advocacy of the safest 
iter’, method of soil mineral feeding in 
fore} the form of rock materials, with the 
shly | growing of green manure crops, with 
na) fallowing, with strip and contour 
ock. | farming, with the planting of a tree 


ited 
vin- 


for every one cut down but with 
the exclusion from the soil of the 
too soluble and harmful-residue- 
containing chemical fertilizers, will 
mean the ushering in of a new era 
in the history of man and his well- 
being. With science we can make 
the application of the organic meth- 
od a closely controlled process with 
the benefit of modern machinery 


and methods. We must throw peas- 
antry techniques into the discard. 
We must tie it in with the agricul- 
tural and the medical colleges. We 
must enlist the best scientific talent, 
the type of people who have con- 
ceived the atom bomb, and have 
them take all of the available resi- 
due organic matter and show us 
how to decompose it in the quickest 
possible time while preserving its 
maximum nutritional content. 
When man begins to eat all of his 
food raised in such a method he will 
become a new kind of man such as 
the world has never seen before. He 
will be a well-nourished man. There 
will be no more Hitlers, for Hitler 
was an ill-nourished man. There 
will be no more Nebuchadnezzars or 
Napoleons. I believe we are ap- 
proaching a golden age and the 
basis of it will be the God-given 
soil which will be handled in a godly 
manner. The organic method gives 
higher yields and produces a quality 
of food, less of which is needed to 
satisfy the requirements of the hu- 
man organism. There may have to 
be controlling of quantity in the 
population according to the limits 
of the land to produce, as is done 
by the Hunzas today. Man must not 
leave the producing of his food 
wholly in the hands of the farmer. 
He must peer behind the curtain 
because part of him is there. The 
future looks bright. It will become 
known to later historians as the 


organic age. 
(To be continued) 


Crinums 
(Continued from page 24) 


and a fine stout root growth has been 
developed before the tiny new leaf 
starts up into the world. With that 
wise and careful preparation the new 
bulblet then makes a rapid growtn 
and will flower in from two to ten 
years, according to its heritage. 
There have been many great fig- 
ures in Horticulture who have been 
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devoted to the genus Crinum. All 
of these have left their fine hybrids 
to enrich the gardener. Dr. Theodore 
Mead, Dr. Henry H. Nehrling and 
Louis Bosanquet did wonderful work 
in Florida. Cecil Houdyshel of La 
Verne, California, has produced many 
fine hybrids in that State. 

There are very few nurseries where 
they may be obtained. The crinum 
collectors or devotees, here and there, 
are about the only sources where 
these crinums may be obtained. 
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Do you want to 
keep healthy? 


PREVENTION, ‘the new 64-page 
monthly magazine edited by J. I. 
Rodale, will try to show you how 
to live to a ripe old age in full 
possession of your mental and physi- 
cal facilities. PREVENTION is seek- 
ing @ practical route to the fountain 
of youth. Authoritative — fascinat- 
ing. Don't wait — subscribe today to 


Prevention 


Consider the cost not as a subscrip- 
tion to a magazine, but as a low 
medical fee to enable you to stay 
healthy. A year of PREVENTION 
is worth a decade of cure. Use the 
handy coupon below. * 


Do you want 


to have all 


the facts? 


By adding THE ORGANIC FARM- 
ER to your reading list, you will get 
all the facts — right up to date on 
all the latest developments in the 
organic movement. Start your sub- 
scription with the very next issue of 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


The principles of THE ORGANIC 
FARMER are applicable on a small- 
er scale to organic gardening. Re- 
member — get ALL the information 
—read both! 


* You need send no money; we will 
be glad to mail a bill for either 
magazine or both. Simply fill out 
the coupon, checking the proper 
boxes, and mail it NOW. 


= Organic Gardening, Dept. 11-G 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription for 
‘(Prevention The Organic Farmer = 
= 1 year $3 O 2 years $5 1 : 
: 3 years $6() 5 years $8) 
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HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS. 


FOR HUMANITY 


NATURALLY FINER THAN 
ROCK CAN BE GROUND 


Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Minédd 
Product in History  @ 


TENNESSEE & FLORIDA ROCK~All Grades 


Orgenically Recommended 


“concentrated suns 


bine" 


— —-NIBBLE YOUR WAY 
TO HEALTH... . 


A bow! full of Vitamin Rich 
Sunflower Seeds in your liv- 
ing room will help increase 
vigor and vitality around the 
home. These nutty kernels 
make wonderful tidbits for 
children and grown-ups as 
well. Rich in Vitamins A, 
B. and D, and a real favor- 
ite . 


Sunflower Seed 
HULLED 
2 Ibs. $2.50—4 Ibs. $4.75 


The GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


‘BUCKS COUNTY: PA 


RFD 7 IVYLAND 


are you looking for 
a better source of 


PLANT MINERALIZER 


Chel’s Plant Mineralizer. a pulverized 
granite rock, is a natural product that 
supplies potash to growing crops in 
the safe, organic way. 

One application lasts for years and 
serves as an important source of many 
nutrient trace elements. For prices, 
and descriptive literature, write to- 
day to: 


‘Chel’s Natural Mineral 
Plant Food Company 


P. O. Box 2023H Boston, Massachusetts 


Garden Calendar 


(Continued from page 45) 
in the springtime. If you're late 
with your bulb planting get at it 
soon; condition the soil with com- 
post discreetly. Check on depths for 
the bulbs. Tulips last longer if put 
down deep. If you’ve got a big plant- 
ing job to do and can’t seem to find 
the time, a good way to trick Jack 
Frost is to cover your planting area 
with insulation in the form of a 
mound of dirt or leaves; that will 
frostproof your bed so you can dig 
in it as late as December or even 
January. If you have a fireplace — 
and you must have one of those 
cheery institutions, if it’s nothing 
more than a semi-circle of large 
stones — save the wood ashes, parti- 
cularly if you’re burning hardwood; 
next year the potash and other nutri- 
ents will make you a better plants- 
man. This is the time to give your 
rock-garden a going-over. Root up 
some of those snapdragons that have 


| self-seeded all over the place; also 


get rid of any untidy clumps of tall 
grass that have intruded here and 
there. Walks on the prairie these 
tangy days are fun; be alert to spot 
Cacti—Pincushions and Prickly 
Pear — that will look right in your 
rock garden or in a windowsill gar- 
den indoors. 

Indoor Garden: — Have a kitchen 
garden to the extent of at least a 
couple of pots of herbs, say parsley 
and chives, which we hope have sur- 
vived outdoors thanks to frost pro- 
tection. If you haven’t already done 
so, send the nurseryman your order 
for winter-blooming bulbs, or get 
them at the local garden supply 
store. Paper White Narcissus are well 


worth the small trouble and yy 
might try your luck with houg 
grown hyacinths, tulips, daffodik 
freesias. Don’t overlook that truh 
fine house plant, the amaryllis 
properly grown in a potting mixtur 
not too rich with compost, it wil 
give you unrivaled blooms. For wall 
decoration it’s hard to beat ivy and 
philodendron. The ever-popular and 
ever-blooming geraniums and begon} 
ias put up with our harsh hous} 
conditions uncomplainingly. If you 
are a windowsill gardener, those cac 
ti you picked up on the prairie 
should be bedded in midget pou| 
sunk to their rims in sand; they’ 
need no care beyond a spoonful of 
water now and then and can give 
you lots of joy. ; 

Now that our outdoor gardens are! 
sad and sorry sights, it is well to visit} 
nature’s fields and mountainside) 
and observe how gracefully her 
plants have taken the killing frosts 
Be ready to pounce on objects tha 
can dramatize a table top or book 
case or coffee table: grasses, milk: 
weed pods, seed heads, pine oom 
gnarled stumps, twisted branches, 
cattails. Sheltered nooks in the foot- 
hills may yield late-blooming flowers 
or foliage plants, or some of those 
aspen leaves that were recently dip! 
ped in the shiniest gold. Be a con 
servationist, though, and take only 
what can easily be spared. If you hit 
for the high country be a rock 
hunter, you and your whole family. 
You can always use to excellent ef 
fect on your home grounds a slabj 
or two of granite prettily peppered | 
with salmon-pink and yellow-green 
lichen, and hunks of quartz, the 
kind that sparkles merrily in the sun, 
and mellow-hued sandstones. 


Watch Your N.P.K.! 


potash is not available. Here are 
a few other reasons for potash ferti- 
lizing. 

1. Potash can do more than any 
other mineral to counteract excesses 
of nitrogen. While high nitrogen 
may cause plants to lose their resis- 
tance to disease, a good supply of 
potash will increase resistance. The 
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(Continued from page 42) 


plant can then readily construct cell 
walls to house extra protein with the 
increased starch and therefore cellu 
lose. Fungi will have trouble boring 
through the firm outer tissues that 
are built up. Good potash supply 
will encourage sturdy plants. 

2. Fruits will be richly colored. 

3. High potash for root vegetables 
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will generally be helpful, in fact for 
almost any crop that is‘ mainly 
starchy or sugary (corn, potatoes, 
sugar beets, wheat). 

4. Potash will improve the keep- 
ing quality of certain fruits and 
vegetables, and the flavor of others, 
especially grapes. 

5. A deficiency of potash will in- 
terfere with cell division, causing 
stunted growth. 

6. The growing time for vege- 
stables is increased under a high 
potash supply. 

7. Winter kill can be reduced. 

Phosphorus 

While potash content of soils may 
often run as high as two per cent, 
phosphorus is not usually so wide- 


give 


are 
Visit 


spread. As a result deficiencies have 
| brought stunting and low offspring 
rates in both plants and animals. 
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“Cancer: 


‘Can It Be Prevented?”’ 
' by J. I. Rodale 


The 15 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
}ed—facts your doctor doesn’t tell 
you! Revealing chapters on environ- 
ment, diet, and the relation of cancer 
to artificial fertilizers. 


Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


| ORGANIC GARDENING Box 11G Emmaus,Pa. 


I's a sensation! 


The Organic Method 


on the Farm 
by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 
Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
s are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 
Various methods of compost-making on 
a farm scale are discussed. Information is 
Siven for both field crops and orcharding. 
Third edition, revised. Generously illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 11G Emmaus,Pa. 


1. Plentiful phosphorus will mean 
rapid growth of fruits, sometimes 
five to ten days earlier than without 
it. Phosphorus is needed in any 
parts of the plant whose cells are 
multiplying fast. The protein which 
must be built contains a high per 
cent of phosphorus. The seeds will 
accumulate a great deal in readiness 
for germination, possibly over 50 
per cent of the phosphorus present 
in the plant. 

2. Fruits will be heavier when 
well supplied with phosphorus. 

3. Without phosphorus plants will 
set a very low number of blossoms. 

4. Phosphorus helps the root sys- 
tem, increasing the lateral, fibrous 
roots so that a plant is better equip- 
ped to draw on soil moisture in case 
of a drought. 

5. Starch will not change to sugar 
in the plant cell unless phosphorus 
is available. 

6. Use phosphorus for firm stems 
and leaf texture. 

7. Phosphorus will improve the 
yields of turnips, potatoes, cereals 
and sugar beets in particular. 

8. The vitamin content of plants 
is increased when phosphorus is 
available. 

None of these values are cut and 
dried, however. Although one min- 
eral might be more effective than 
another in producing most of these 
results, they all must work together 
to do the job. For example, in get- 
ting heavy yields, it is not too easy 
to say which mineral is most respon- 
sible. Without one of the N-P-K 
group, the weight and volume of 
fruits will probably be low. With 
particular plants, such as tobacco, 
though, addition of potash to the 
soil will be more valuable in improv- 
ing quality rather than quantity. 

This article is no attempt to 
underestimate the function of trace 
minerals in the growing plant. We 
are merely recognizing that the 
N-P-K group makes up the largest 
concentration of minerals in the 
plant tissue. Trace minerals are auto- 
matically supplied when organic or 
rock fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash are added to 
the soil. 
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ELECTRIC LAWN EDGER 


Back-breaking work transformed into fun. 
GARDENERS everywhere are hailing the 
new MAGIC WAND. 

Extremely light. Cuts, trims, prunes hedges, 
lawns, flower beds, bushes. Ideal for work 
around rocks, fences, curbing, bricking, 
buildings, etc. Operates on 110 AC or DC 
voltage. No oiling or greasing. Rugged 
construction. Home-type model (3 lbs.), 
$17.95; professional model lbs.), 
$27.95. Fully guaranteed. Salesmen, deal- 
ers, jobbers wanted. Order direct from the 
manufacturer. Apex Laboratories, P. O. 
Box 283-0.G., So. Pasadena, Calif. 


For Good Health and Good Eating 
try Clifton Mills Whole Grain Products 


Clifton Mills products are made by the slow old-fashion- 
ed, water powered, buhr stone process. They are packed 
full of natural, health-giving minerals and vitamins— 
delivered fresh from the Mill to your door. 

23 lb. packages of Wheat Hearts, a healthful all-of-the- 
wheat hot breakfast cereal; corn meal (yellow or white) ; 
whole wheat, graham, rye, or buckwheat flours; rye cereal; 
pancake mix that includes zippy buckwheat flour; or 1% 


lb. package wheat germ meal. 
Your choice of any two of the above generous sized pack- 
ages postpaid for only $2.00. Send for yours today. 


5 .0.D.’s. 
CLIFTON MILLS | ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


Old-fashioned, Stone Ground, Whole Grain Products 


More important than ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
Organic Gardening 

All the news, features, editorials, 
to which you look forward every 
month can be preserved in these 
handy, durable, attractive leatherette 
binders—instantly ready for you to 
consult. A file of Organic Gardening 
is a permanent encyclopedia of or- 
ganiculture, health, and inspiration. 


New-size binders: $1.50. 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library booklets: $1.25. 

Each binder holds 12 copies—easily 
inserted and removed. Stamped in 
gold on front and backbone. Be sure 
to specify which binder you want! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 116 Emmaus,Pa. 
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“THE LIVING SOIL” 
Links Human Health 
to Soil Vitality 


ORGANIC METHODS ESSENTIAL 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
this country. The Living Soi is a 
fresh and valuable review of the prin- 
ciples that underlie the organic meth- 
a With a wealth of evidence to sup- 

rt her ideas and theories, E. B. 

alfour approaches the problems of 
agriculture methodically and scien- 
tifically, and has produced a book 
that is unusually interesting and 
clearly written. 

“My subject," says the author, “is 
food, which concerns everyone; it is 
health, which concerns everyone; it is 
the soil, which concerns everyone — 
even if he does not realize it — and it 
is the history of certain recent scien- 
tific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 


Agriculture the Prime Social Service 


Lady Balfour stresses the necessity 
of clarifying the connection that ex- 
ists between “biological soil activity 
and health.” “If the nation’s health 
depends on the way its food is 
grown,” she writes, “then agriculture 
must be looked upon as one of the 
health services, in fact the primary 
health service . . . The greatest social 
service of them all is, or should be, 
the provision of the people’s food.” 
_ The book is ported with such strik- 
ing data as the experiment demon- 
strating how cellulose left for a year 
in virgin soil underwent virtually 
100% decomposition when the soil 

ad been treated with compost, 
whereas in another plot the addition 
of artificial fertilizers impeded decom- 
position more than 50%. 

Lady Balfour’s work — both as a 
practical farmer and as a keen stu- 
dent of soil research in many lands 
has made her name known 
throughout the world. "The Living 
Soil," fascinating to read, is a founda- 
tion stone for an agricultural library, 
@ book needed by every farmer — in 
fact, by anyone who is really interest- 


ed in learning more about his soil and 
what makes it work. 


Order your copy today! 270 pages; 
38 photographs. $4.00 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 11-G 


Emmaus, Penna. 


Mec of the advice given here 


about particular potted 
plants may also apply to others as 
well. Hints for seeding, repotting, 
and cuttings may be taken as stand- 
ard directions for the usual house 
plants. 


Q. Any plants that I bring into 
my house wither and die. Have you 
any idea what could cause this? 


A. Do you use gas in your house? 
It is one of the most prevalent causes 
of plant deaths in the home. Even 
small quantities of gas are detri- 
mental. 


Q. When is the best time to repot 
plants? 


A. Plants permanently grown in 
pots should be repotted usually in 
the late winter. For young, actively- 
growing plants, transplant when the 
pot becomes nearly choked with 
roots. 


African Violets 


Q. How can cuttings be taken 
from African Violets? 


A. African Violets may be started 
by putting the stems of healthy 
leaves in moist sand until they form 
roots. When they are well rooted, 
they should be transplanted into 
pots having a mixture of equal parts 
of sand and compost. 


Q. What is the best method of 
watering African Violets? 


A. African Violets, like almost all 
other house plants should be water- 
ed from the bottom. If they must be 
watered from the top, in no case 
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Attention .... 


Use one of following starters, 


Enz-Bac Composter * 
An all-purpose starter with all bacteria, fungi, 


and enzymes for rapid com . 
serves also as.a deodorant. |-ton unit, $2; 
5-ton unit, $8. 


Fertosan Compost Accelerator * 


A new starter containing selected bacteria an 
fungi for quick composting. Acts quickly # 
shredded. 1-ton unit, $1; 4-ton unit. $2.50, 


Keston Herbal Activator * 


For Quick Clean Composting. No Turning. 100% 
herbal-organic. Made in U.S.A. Enough to a& 
tivate 5 tons, $1.00. 


Terms: Cash with order. 


* Prepaid—add 10% Wa 
** F.0.B. Factory 


of Mississippi | 


Compost Bin ** 


LEHIGH TYPE— 


Rot - resistant 4. 
New Jersey Ce- 
dar. Steel cor- er) 
ner rods. 1-ton 


size, $10.00; 2- 
ton size $15.00. Sas 


—ALSO AVAILABLE NOW— 


Grist Mills for 
the Home * 


A_hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, fo 
making your own whole 
grain flour or cereal. Cape 
city, Coarse: 1 


Write for prices for large 
and power models. 


Organic Inplements and Products 
Dept. 110, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on HEALTHFUL Living 


13. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodale. Treatise on to grow, how to 
eat this vitamin-rich food. 506 

31. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. |. Rodale. 
Explains simple rules for avording stubborn 
conditions of neuritis caused by 

32. NATURAL BREAD edited by J. |. Rodale. 

cusses health-giving values of breads and ce 
reals made with organically produced stone 
ground grains. 

4. CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by j. |. 

Rodale. Startling facts about its causes and 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 116 Emmaus,Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine. 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue. 
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j tative and good reading! 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES : 


should the leaves be made wet with 
water. 


Q. My African Violets refuse to 
well. Does the strong afternoon 
gun they receive harm them? 


A. African Violets are not partial 
to strong sunlight. They must have 
plenty of dilute light and a warm 
but moist atmosphere. These condi- 
tions are met in a north window of 
a warm house providing some care 
is given to moisten the atmosphere. 


= Each book on this list has 
B been especially selected by 
= J. I. RODALE for publica- 
§ tion by Organic Gardening. 
§ Each is guaranteed authori- 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and : 
trees, tells not only Aow to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 3 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases $ 
isa result of soil depletion by artificial $ 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- % 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. ; 


by F. H. King : 

How compost farming and gardening =: 
have enabled the crowded Orient to $ 
keep its lands fertile. 384 pp., 209 3% 
photos. $4.00. 
MEMOIRS OF A ROSE MAN 
by J. Horace McFarland 


The horticultural ideas and personal 3 
teminiscences of America’s greatest $3 
champion of the rose. Preface by L. H. 
Bailey. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental but 3 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., =: 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. : 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
wil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


Postage prepaid when you pay in advance. 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 11-G Emmaus, Pa. 


IMPROVED 


ENRICHED, CONCENTRATED BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


SPEED UP YOUR COMPOSTING 


NATURE’S OWN HASTENER—MORE BACTERIA, VITAMINS, HORMONES, MINERALS, 
AND TRACE ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO B.C.A. 


Use B.C.A. in Composting for best results. Nothing as Concentrated. 
Use B.C.A. in Potted Plants. 

Use B.C.A. in gardens for better vegetable and fruit production. 

Use B.C.A. in mulching and hot beds, for better results. 

B.C.A. encourages Earthworm growth. 

B.C.A. Stimulates Weak soils, lawns, increases Enzyme action. 


B.C.A. helps regulate moisture and aeration in the soil. Reduces odors in 
the outdoor toilets, converts waste into rich fertilizer. 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED! 


SPEED UP BREAKDOWN OF MIXED WASTES WITH B.C.A. 


e@ B.C.A. is a mixed concentrated composite, containing a multitude of soil 
bacteria developed specifically for the rapid breakdown mixed organic wastes 
in the compost heaps, on the soil, and in compost boxes. 


@ B.C.A. contains hormones, vitamins, minerals and bacteria in proper propor- 
) tions for optimum enzyme production. { 
) @ B.C.A. has phosphate rock incorporated in the culture which contains the { 
26 necessary minerals. Enough phosphate rock is in the Activator so that adding 
it separately to the heap is not necessary. { 
| 
| 


@ B.C.A. contains the trace elements lacking in many soils and so necessary 
for best results. 


@ B.C.A. is a neutral culture prepared with conditioning food for the bacteria 
a rich peat base. 


“ALL ORGANIC ** NO CHEMICALS” 


DON’T burn your leaves, grass cuttings, garbage, plant residues, green matter, citrus 
skins, fish wastes, etc. Mixed in a compost heap as directed along with B.C.A. will give 
you the best fertilizer in the World. 


You will be amazed at the increased growth of your plants, the richness of your soil; 
the perfect aeration and drainage all realized with the use of B.C.A. in composting and 
sheet mulching. Use B.C.A. direct to potted plants as a top dressing, etc. Carefully 
described in our free literature. 


s ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO., 
Street 


ALL ORGANIC Newark, Recommended by 
Gardeners, Farmers, and 
NO CHEMICALS Sclontists. 
1 enelose payment for the following: 
o {1 Unit ef B.C.A. (Trial Size) $1.00 P’p’d., $1.20 W. of Miss. 
Use B. C. A. (Trial Size) For Approx. % ton of compost, potted 
plants or gardens. 
Today [] 2 Units of B.C.A. $2.00 Prepaid, $2.40 W. of Miss. 
i For Approx. 2 tons of compost, potted plants or 
For M 6 Units of B.C.A $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Mi 
results nothing O For Approx. 6 tons of compost, potted plants or large 


as Concentrated [] 25 Unite of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepald, $13.50 W. of Miss. 


For Approx. 25 tons of compost, gardens and Farm 
Mulching. 
oO FREE INFORMATION AND DIRECTIONS 
Larger sizes on request. 


A unit of B.C.A. is sufficient for approximately 2 to 1 ton of compost. 


Dealers Inquiries 
invited 
Turn to page 53 
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including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 


IMustrated Quarterly 


Features include 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscrihe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 
THE FARMER, Goosegreen Farm, 
Somerset, England 


Bridgwater 


20 oz..$1.00 - § |bs...¢ 3.00 
Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 
specialties. 


The hulled kind — $1 


5 tbs. $4. 


Don’t Be Without These 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 


on Vegetables, Berries, Herbs 


8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender- 
son. Originally published in 1874. Reveals 
many profitable secrets for present-day gar- 
38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. ‘ 80c 
40. THE VECETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
H. Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. 


: $1. 


on Trees 


11. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit won. 
65¢ 


19. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 
John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes 
lime, coconut, guava, avocado, mango. $1.00 

23. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An in- 
spiring book on trees yielding food crops. 75¢ 


on Vital Garden Topics 


12. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds 
common to farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 
24. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
27. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the garden. . 35¢ 
28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul- 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Rates are 21¢ a word (18¢ a word for 3 or more months using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted “f WA 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 199 S. 
Barksdale St., Memphis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 
CAMELLIAS “Class A’’—FOUR for $3.00 
paid. Strong healthy plants 12-18 inches, 
varieties, all full doubles, each labelled. your choice: 
red - white - pink - variegated. Cultural instructions in- 
cluded. Satisfaction guaranteed. WORTHINGTON NURS- 
ERY, Route !, Box 192, Mobile, Ala. 


OELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses. Columbines, Swiss Giant 
Pansies. Free Folder, OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM 
GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 
THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
J, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


ORGANIC GARDENER:—Send post card today for free 


catalog of varieties you should grow. SIBOLE GLADI- 
OLUS GARDENS, Box 2/2, Brampton, Michigan. 


GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell’s Exquisite new 


postage 
named 


hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 
50 different, beautiful color combinations never before 
available. 100 seed packet — 65¢, 200 seed packet — 


$1.00, 400 seed packet — $1.75. All Prepaid. Shipped 
promptly. Easy to follow, cultural instructions included. 
Write for special full-color Gloxinia folder No. G-500, 
listing plants, tubers, potting soil, unusual pottery, etc. 
THE BARNES, IMPORTERS, East Aur 24, N. Y. 
1950 LILY BULBS, Ace, Croft, Estate. 5”-6” cir- 
cumference 100-$6.00—1000-$50.00. Bulblets 5 Ibs. $5.00— 
10 lbs. and up 75¢ a lb. Prices fob express. Also Aura- 
tum, Rubrum, Regale, Lucy Wilson and Testaceum bulbs. 


Write fer prices. TERRACE FLOWER NURSERY, 
Areata, Calif. 

ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order fully 
mature Nun's Orchid plant and have 12 to 25 four-inch 
orchids next February to April, then for many years. 
Easy as Geraniums. Gorgeous Christmas gifts. Four 


Dollars with order. We pay delivery costs. CHARMAINE 
GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


GIANT RUFFLED PANSIES — set them now — Our 
sturdy plants will withstand the winter with little or no 
protection. Amazingly large blooms in wide range of 
colors. They are prize winners. We make prompt ship- 
ment. Minimum order 100 plants $3.00, $25.00 per 
thousand. SAM ALLTON PANSY FARM, Box 295, Jenks, 
Oklahoma. 

PANSIES—Steele’s Jumbo Pansy Plants. Largest flower- 
ed. -most beautiful pansies grown. $3.00 per 100, post- 
paid. Perennials and bulb catalog. WARD’S PANSY 
GARDENS, Route 3, Macon, Georgia. 


YOU'LL NOT REGRET getting this quality offer: 10 
all different beautiful hardy phiox, strong plants, prepaid 
$3.75. Get list timely perennials and bulbs. Top quality 
always. WARD, PLANTSMAN, Hillsdale, Mich. 


50,000 AFRICAN VIOLETS, 60 outstanding varieties. 75¢ 
up. Immediate shipment. Free catalog. Open daily and 
Sundays. TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Specialists, 
Hybridizers, Bethayres, Pa. Dept. 0 


NURSERY STOCK 
WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT plan. Best vari- 
eties peach and apple trees, low as 12¢; grapevines 4¢; 
shrubs 13¢; Evergreens 15¢. Berries and plants. Catalog 


free. BENTON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 


FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, ORNAMENTALS — 
Complete line (nearly 400 varieties) top quality nursery 
stock. YOU WILL FIND THE MARKET LEADERS 
AT BOUNTIFUL RIDGE—NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
Order and plant this fall. Our 80 years’ experience 
guarantees satisfaction. Write today for FREE Catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box E-110, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS — SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron Hybrids. All 
Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


EVERGREEN Lining-out Stock, Transplants and Se.” 
lings. Growers of large quantities of Pine, Spruce, Cam. = 
dian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, Fir, in variety. For rowing | 
Christmas trees, Ornamentals. Windbreaks. Hedgy 
Forestry. Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity orders. Writ § 
for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 

Dept. OG. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. ; 
BOOKS G&G PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS. Out-Of-Print. Hard-To-Find. Any  subjeq 

Send us your wants. Prompt service. Genealogy expert, 

BANKER BOOK CO., Dept. 61, Sherman Oaks, Calif, 

YOUR COMMUNITY is your social ‘“‘soil.’’ Study th § 
small community, its significance to health, soil consery- 

tion, family and nation. Send $1.00 for four issues ¢ 
bi-monthly Community Service News and free list of 1 | 
best books on community. COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

BOOKS that furnish facts about Health and Diet an” 
priceless. Send for free folder. Address: ESSENTIAL 

FOODS REVIEW, 216 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
Iinois. 
“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from § 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others 

Over a hundred recipés. $1.50 postpaid. ny en 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

DELIGHTFUL PLANS. AUSTRALIA. SOUTH AMER. 

ICA. Free “372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses,” 


book 372 
$800 month reported. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get surprise! 
Publishers, Carlsbad, California. 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Amazing dis : 
coveries. Tremendously valuable, useful information § 
Price $1.00 SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTI- © 
FIC INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave, . 
SE. New York City 61. 

GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
STOP STOOPING! Weed easily. Save whole nf 


Find the real pleasure in gardening. Send for free 
illustrated circular. KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 

LAWN GRASS 
BEST LAWN GRASSES. Centipede, St. Augustine, 
Zoysia bu. $3.00, LAW BROTHERS, 128 E. Andrew 
Drive N. E., ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


EARTHWORMS 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, co 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
‘‘plant’’ earthworms — use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for booklet on transforming organic waste into 
wealth. 10¢ for mailing, please. GRO-MOR EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 25, Rochester 11, N. Y. 
DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 50 
Prepaid. Our aim — Satisfied Customers. Instruction 
Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 
30th, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0. 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


LAST CHANCE for our “ONCE a YEAR OFFER.” 
Just what you’ve been waiting for! Write VIRGINIA 
EARTHWORM FARM, Cherry Hill, Route 4, Roanoke, 
Virginia, NOW! 

“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgit 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE — EARTHWORMS. Dr. Oliver's © 


famous Soilution worms. 500 Worms, $3.00. 1000 worms, 
$5.50. Offer limited, act now. WIZARD WORM RANCH, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


RED WIGGLERS FOR GARDENERS—Ten million now 
ready $3.50 thousand delivered. Complete beds mature, 
young and capsules available. Select worms for fish bait 
packed any quantity. Can fill any earthworm needs. 
RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 
“EARTHWORM RAISING—Bait or soil-improvement.” 
“Earthworms on the Farm.”’ Both FREE. Prepare now for 
use next spring. MILLER’S MAMMOTH WORM FAR# 
Route !, Murray, Kentucky. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERT ORCHARD MEN by planting 
Mayo’s dependable fruit trees. Write today for fall 
planting prices. MAYG BROS. NURSERIES, Dept. 2A, 
Pittsford, N ° 

RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum). Rhododendron (Maxi- 
mum), Native azaleas, Kalmia (laurel), hemlock. Heavily 


GARDENERS: $3.00 brings 500 Domesticated Earth 
worm Egg-Capsules (hatch 2,000 worms); simple instret 
tions for raising countless thousands by Spring. mMID- 
WEST EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 999, Wichita |, 
Kansas. 


FERTILIZE your garden nature’s way. Raise Earth 


rooted. West Spg. moss packed. 3-4 Ft., PREPAID worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
$26.50 per 100; 50, $16.00; 2-3 Ft. 100, $18.00. NA- in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
TURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 
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“pAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 

DOMESTICATED EARTHWORM’S for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500 — $2.75, 1000 — $4.50, 
5900 and over, $4.00—-1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 
118 Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 

WODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Breeders, 200—$2.00. In- 
structions, NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 

HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 


| Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 


Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF EARTHWORMS is 


nd 
re bro our business and we will gladly share our experience 
growing | with you. 400 WORMS PER TREE assure well balanced 
Hedge, § sub-terra life and helps break down organic matter for 
rs. Writy » root assimilation. 590 WORMS $5.00; 3000 WORMS $15.00. 
SERIES § (hand counted). Dry EARTHWORM CASTINGS (Ma- 
= sure) $1.00 qt.; $2.75, gal. Dry BASIC MIXTURE 
—————// (food) for box culture of Earthworms, $3.00 for 5 gal. 
+ can. Shipped prepaid. Complete instructions sent with 
Subject.) every order, or write first for information. STOW 
. on EARTHWORM FARM, Route 3, Kent, Ohio. 
— WAIT! READ “‘WORM SECRETS REVEALED” before 
‘tudy uying worms. Attract Native Earthworms. Guaranteed to 
conserva: " save you money and disappointment. Postpaid $2.00. 
i Synopsis folder free. Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. (tf) 
a ihe, SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature’s way. 
Breeders 500—$2.50, 1000—$4.50. Capsules 500—$4.00, 
Diet 1000—$7.50. Postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS, 
ENTIAL 1917-33rd Ave. North, Birmingham, Alabama. 
jicago SIZE EARTHWORMS—$8.00 per 1000 PRICE 
| EARTHWORM HATCHERIES, 348, Route 10, Tulsa. 
7d: Oklahoma. 
y others. “HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
fe the author ‘“‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,” mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
AMER: Valley, California. 
inesses.” | EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE—1i000 or 100,000— 
surprise) | BOOKLET, and free plans of DUKE’S ALL WEATHER 
WORM HOUSE mailed for 3¢ postage. Wm. Barnard, 
ar Vice President, DUKE’S EARTHWORM BREEDERS, 
| Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 
FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
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HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals for soil or 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None toxic. 
Nutrition from the ground up. ‘“‘BRABON’’ RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pennsylvania. 

FINELY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK. Cheapest 
known source of Phosphorus, the element so necessary for 
all life. Makes healthy prosperous people. BRYAN and 
SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb, bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Delaware. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO AREA Gardeners. Ruhm’s Phos- 
phate Rock, small or large quantities on hand. W. F. 
SCHMITT, 28669 Lorain Rd., North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Phone TR 1-2578. District Representative. 

NATURE’S best plant food for potted and outdoor plants. 
Earthworm casting compost. 2 lb. tins for $1.00. Hybrid 
earthworms. Free instruction. TULSA EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, 1629 South Peoria Ave., Tulsa, Okia. 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from 
high-test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. Distributed in California by 
WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL COMPANY, Box 217, 
Walnut Grove, California. 
SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE 

LET US ANALYZE YOUR STONE DUST, LIME- 
STONE, GRANITE, WORM CASTINGS OR OTHER 


FINDINGS. SOIL ANALYSIS SERVICE, 5832 20 St., 
Ne. Arlington, Virginia. 


FOODS 


UNSULPHURED APRICOTS—natural, sun dried, deli- 
tious Apricot halves.—No sprays or chemicals used, 75¢ 
b., 3 Ibs. $2.00 Postpaid. ROBERT ORGANIC FOODS 
#13 Washington Ave., Broklyn 16, N. Y. 


BONE MEAL—Help prevent TOOTH DECAY and other 
Organic Mineral Deficiency. Supplement your diet with 
Natural Organic source of Calcium, Phosphorous, Fluorine 
and other numerous trace minerals essential to health. 
Recommended and endorsed by J. I. Rodale in article in 
June issue of PREVENTION Magazine. Bone Meal 
Powder 1-Ib. $2.00; 3-Ibs. $5.00 — 300 74-grain 
Capsules $3.50; 1000 Capsules $8.00 — 300 1-gram 
Wafer-tablets $2.50; 1000 tablets $6.00 Postpaid. NU- 
AGE PRODUCTS, 1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, 
Penna., Dept. 0.G. . 

RAW GOAT MILK CHEESE — three pound wheels 
$4.50; Five pound wheels $7.00. One pound bricks Brown 
Whey cheese $1.00 WHEX—a whey extract—a food for 
Arthritie and dropsical conditions—used for twenty 
years—a months supply $6.00. Postage paid on all 
orders. BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washingto 


HONEY—SUPERLATIVE, our ‘‘repeat customers” say 
so. 100% Organic Primeval Flower Honey, Sprayfree 
Clover or Buckwheat Honey: 3 lbs. $1.25; 3 above 
flavors $3.25; 6 Ib. tin $2.10; 12 lb. tin $4.00; 60 Ib. 
(5 gallon can) $14.00. Orange Honey: 3 Ibs. $1.50 
(with above assortment $1.25); 6 Ibs. $2.50; 12 Ibs. 
$4.50; 60 Ib. can $16.00. Tupelo (Diabetic pack) 3 Ibs. 
$1.75; 6 lbs. $3.00; 12 lbs. $5.50. HONI-BUTTA (our 
trademark). No chemicals used, spreads like butter, keeps 
forever, Clover, Buckwheat, Orange flavors: 1 lb. 60¢; 3 
Ibs. assorted $1.50; 5 Ibs. any flavor $2.00. We prepay 
300 miles against check and bill excess postage. CO.D. 
orders filled but postage added. SMITHTOWN BEE 
FARM, Smithtown, N. Y. 

“HONEYBUNCH” gift pack of California’s finest honey. 
One 3 Ib. jar each of sage, wildflower, thistle, orange 
blossom. $2.25. Honey-sweetened preserve gift pack of 
four 10-0z. jars — 2 orange, 2 grapefruit. $2.50. Place 
Christmas orders now. Gift cards enclosed. Luscious 
tree-ripened natural dates. 5 Ibs. $2.35. Postage prepaid. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore, Calif. 


HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 2) Ibs. 
postage paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

MOUNTAIN HONEY. Sorry, I had to disappoint some 
of you on last crop. New crop now ready. Shipped RAW 
—full of vitamins and minerals. You will enjoy the 
unusual tang and taste thrill. 10 pounds postpaid $4.22. 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, Clarendon, Pa. 

PECANS: Choicest fresh Stuart PECANS. Postpaid— 
3 Ibs. $2.00; 5 Ibs. $3.15; 10 Ibs. $5.90. Crop short— 
better order early. HENRIQUES’ NURSERIES, Route 
One, la, Mississippi 

DAIMIO PERSIMMONS, Organically grown, Delicious 
and beautiful a delight to behold—Large as Oranges, 
No other fruit compares with our Texas grown persim- 
mons, Start Shipping Oct. 15th, half bushel prepaid, 
$4.00; bushel $7.00 prepaid. FITZGERALDS NURSERY, 
Stephenville, Texas. 

RED SASSAFRAS Tea Roots—Organically Grown. 
Natural. Not Dyed. Carefully prepared. Directions for 
brewing healthful drink used by the Indians. Delightful, 
Sample pound $1.00 makes gallons. 3 lbs. $2.00 Prepaid 
promptly. KING HIGH OCEAN RANCH, Lincoln, Ark. 
FOR BETTER HEALTH—SESAME>* SEED—rteady to 
eat—Nature’s digestible complete protein. Rich in Cal- 
cium, vitamins, Lecithin. FRESHLY HULLED SESA- 
ME SEEDS 3 Ibs. $2.00. Sunflower Kernels, 1 Ib. $1.60. 
Proso Hulled Millet 2 Ibs. $1. add postage. Literature, 
Nutritional value of Sesame with order. Free Price List. 
HARRISON ORGANIC FOODS, 1028 E. Landis Ave., 
Vineland, N. J. 

SYRUP FROM THE MAPLE TREE. Pure and un- 
blended. Fancy grade. Order direct from the FOREST 
FARMERS, JAMAICA, VERMONT. Quart $2; Half- 
gallon $3.50; gallon $6. F.O.B. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP sealed in attractive 
lithographed cans. Conforms to new State law. Fancy 
grade $6.50 per gallon. Grade A—$6.00 per gallon. This 
is a top quality product. Pure, clean, the best. HARRY 
D. OWEN, R.F.D. No. 2, Barton, Vermont. 

OLD FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR. Made from un- 
sprayed apples and aged naturally many months in oak 
casks. Fine flavor, 12—4 Pint jars. $4.50 Prepaid. 
SALTMARSH’S CIDER MILL, New Boston, N. H. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a 
planned community of productive homes and creative 
living with special emphasis on Organic Gardening. 
write AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, 
Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 

WANTED, an associate to finance compost gardening by 
experienced grower. Have some equipment. Have built up 
clientele in Southern Calif. Need $8000.00 Good refer- 
ence. Correspond—Box 564 Solana Beach, Calif. 

FOR SALE—All modern, all Organic Processing Plant, 
enough material to last for years. For information 
write to Apartment 1, 4561 Minnehaha Ave.. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 

DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 53 for complete story. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOME: Seven rooms and bath, 
in Town of thirteen hundred, two lots; organic garden, 
one hundred feet square. Fruit and berries organically 
grown. Write for particulars. $10,000. ELMER ELLIS, 
Griggsville, Illinois. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE BOOK ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses’’ $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, California. 


RABBITS 


ol SHELLED SPANISH PEANUTS, 30¢ Ib., Texas 
stone-Ground Flour, 25¢ Ib., Native Pecans, 25¢ Ib., all 
new crop. C. R. BARNES, 1334 Ceralvo Street, San 
Antonio 7, Texas. 


FOR SALE-—Giant Angora Rabbits, all ages. Bred 
does, year old Bucks, baby rabbits. Raise now for 
meat and wool. Write for price list. Address, MABEL 
M, SHAW, No. Charlestown, N. H., Star Route. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full 
particulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


increase the NPK of your garden organically 
we offer the following supplements— 
For Nitrogen (N) 

DECOMPOSED ORCANICS—an excellent plant 
food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 
For Phosphorus (P 
_ BONE MEAL & RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 

For Potassium (K ) 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natura! organic derived 
from an organic ash. No acid or acid reactive 
substances. 

These products may be ordered separately, or blended 
into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
many of the trace elements so essential to your soil. 

Write today for full information! 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


These Are the Indispensable 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on the Organic Method 


1. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTI- 
LIZERS. What they think of the organic 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. S. 
Senate Hearing. 60c 

2. MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A 

Comprehensive List of Compostible Materials 

Occurring in the Home and in Industry. This 

book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 

may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 

. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 

C.I.E., M.A. A magnificent summary of the 

organic cause for those who desire to change 

to home-mate organic fertilizer. 8 

22. METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for 
producing compost WITH OR WITHOUT ani- 
mal manure. > $1.00 

29. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
edited by J. |. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
guide for compost-making. 35¢ 

30. COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 
1. Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 

33. DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method 
of farming. » 45¢ 

41. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
. |. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
aborless chicken-house; field crops and _or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 


All About the Earthworm 


25. THE FORMATION OF VECETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the earthworm, with 
other articles. 60c 

26. OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 
S. Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. Truly a friend to 

EARTHWORMS—THEIR INTENSIVE PROPAGA- 
TION by Thomas J. Barrett, well-known au- 
thority on earthworm breeding. Tells how to 
propagate earthworms—their help in —— 
fine fertile topsoil. (Not included in specia 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 116 Emmaus,Pa. 
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IRISH WOOLENS 


We definitely ARE going to see the AVOCA HAND- 
WEAVERS in Ireland, the KILT people in Scotland, 
probably sailing in early December. CAROL BROWN, 
Putney Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IT’S NO SECRET!!! America’s finest families are send- 
ing their silver to us for repair and silverplating service. 
Free estimate and literature. DETROIT SILVERSMITH 
COMPANY, 19944 Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan. 

LIVING PRAYING MANTIS egg masses $1.50 dozen 
postpaid; also living cocoons $2.00 dozen postpaid. Price 


list on request. M. OSBORNE, 2100 Price St, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 
VACATIONING 


THE BIRCHES—GHENT—NEW YORK—Open all year. 
Accommodations for ten guests. Rates $40. weekly—$7. 
daily. Week-end guests and hunting parties catered to. 
All vegetables, fruits and berries are organically grown 
on premises—all other available organically grown foods 
are used in kitchen. Descriptive folder upon request. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.95 bushel, average express $1.75. Organically grown 
—mized sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Seventh 
season, best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 
45¢ pint, 85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. 
GARLITS—Seffner—F lorida. 

GENUINE FLORIDA KEY LIMES grown organically 
in Coral Rock rich in vitamin C and P, 30 limes $1.50. 
Postpaid. PLANTATION KEY PRODUCTS CO., 
Tavernier, Florida. 


TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED assorted varie- 
ties and sizes oranges, ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 
per bushel f.0.b. Shopping season may open early 
November. CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrize Springs, 
Texas. 

TREE-RIPENED NAVEL ORANGES, Organically Grown 
on the sunny slopes of the Sierra foothills in the 
Feather River Country. Full Orange box $8.00, Half 
Orange box $5.00. Express Prepaid West of the Rockies. 
FRANK ROBERTS, Woodleaf Star Route, Oroville, 
California. 


PECANS: CHOICEST, ORGANICALLY GROWN. 10 
pounds our best Stuarts, 55¢ a pound; selected paper 
shell orchard run, 50¢ a pound. Delivered. We aim to 
please you. NUT HILL PECAN GROVES, Ramer, Ala. 
SHIPPING NOW! Why buy inferior vegetables when 
we can supply premium produce at fair prices. GER- 
ICKE’S ORGANIC FARM, 2876 Arthur Kill Road, 
Staten Island 9, New York. 


BIO-DYNAMIC (organically grown) WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR and CEREAL Stoneground 5 lbs. $1.00, plus 
postage. Ask for our lower prices on 25 Ib. orders and 
over. Order from nearest distributor, GEORGE WAY- 
LETT, 416 No. State St., Chicago 10, 111, SARGANT’S 
HEALTH FOODS, Mission near Sixth, P.O. Box 29, 
Carmel, Calif., or WALTER BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, 
R. D. 1, Chester, New York. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN, UNTREATED WHEAT mill- 
ed or ground on order only and shipped that day. Flour 
or cereal 22¢ per pound, whole grain 12¢ per pound 
and up. Wholewheat Nut & Molasses Date Butter 
Cookies, $1 per pound. Add postage. ELLA HANFORD, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Fifth year for WALNUT ACRES organic foodstuffs. 
Stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat. Honey, 
Jellies, cookies, wheat crackers. Special holiday gift 
parcels. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 
ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davisen, Michigan. 


Special Offers 


(Open only to subscribers to Organic Gardening) 


Gold-stamped binders, which have a capacity 
for twelve Organic Gardening Library Booklets, 
are available at $1.25 each. We offer: 

A FREE BINDER with every order for $10 
worth of the numbered booklets advertised in 
this issue. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES of 41 numbered booklets 
mounted in three binders, value $32.45; ONLY 
$25. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Box 11G Emmaus,Pa. 


Whats New 


At Home and in 
the Garden 


Leaf Shredder 


A shredder which was designed 
for leaves, but shreds all kinds of 
non-woody plant materials, wet or 
dry. It is a portable, light, efficient, 
rapid, inexpensive, compost-making 
and mulch-making machine. No 
other garden equipment is needed 
for a mulching, no-digging garden. 


This shredder was designed and is 
offered by the MAC ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, Lewisburg, Pa. to 
supply the demand for a really in- 
expensive but efficient and all-pur- 
pose shredder. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


You can receive ORGANIC GARDENING regularly — every month, for the 
rest of your life — by taking a Life Subscription at $35. If you prefer, this 
amount may be paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two months apart. You need 
send no money now — simply check one of these boxes: 


(C) | will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 


Address . 


seeeeseeses: CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. ssamiial 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 doubk 
column pages, thumb-indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 
A new type of synonym book. Quick. | 
ly helps you find the right word. In-) 
valuable for building your vocabu 
lary, 216 pages. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 

by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular edi _ 
tor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $2.75 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies st 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 11-G, Emmaus, | 
i 


You will enjoy reading 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


H, ardy 


Harpy was a master of plot and character.” 
This brilliant group of timeless stories se) 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Storr” 
Crassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 
full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to Organic 
Gardening subscribers, $1.00 


(If you wish the de luxe Story CLassics 
edition, printed in four colors, remit $3.90.) 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies ordet. 


Rodale Press, Box 11-G, Emmaus, Pa | 


(C0 | will pay in instalments. 
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Native Shrubs for Ornamental Plantings 


VIBURNUM OPULUS 


Var. Americanum 


Cranberry Tree, High Bush Cranberry, Pimba. 


HIS beautiful native shrub occurs in woods and 

along streams in northeastern United States and 
as far west as Wisconsin and Iowa. Because of a margin 
of sterile florets around the flower clusters, this vi- 
burnum is highly ornamental. The well-known snow- 
ball tree is a cultivated variety of viburnum in which 
all the flowers are sterile and showy. The leaves have 
the shape and general appearance of maple leaves. 
The dense and vigorous growth of the shrub makes 


it suitable for border or hedge. The showy red fruits 
are excellent for foods for birds in winter, and may 
be used as a substitute for cranberries. 

A dwarf form may be used in rock gardens or low 
hedges. 

All viburnums can easily be identified by their 
flat, disk-like seeds. Other species than the one men- 
tioned above have ornamental value, but this one 
is typical. 
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A PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


~ 


by J. Russell Smith 


ROW TREES that yield food for humans, feed for animals, 

profit for gardeners and farmers! 

Comparatively little care is required for most crop trees. This 
concise booklet describes the advantage of many varieties, relates farm- 
ers’ successful experiences with them even on arid lands, gives detailed 
advice for all parts of the country. It does not deal with ordinary fruit 
trees. Tree Crops provides sound, practical information on a little- 
known subject. A real inspiration. Only 75c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Box 11G, Emmaus, 
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